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CHRONICLE 


Federal Investigations —The Federal grand jury 
began the promised investigation of the Chicago Beef 
Trust to ascertain whether it has operated to control the 
price of fresh meats. The firms against which the 
Government is proceeding are the Swift, Armour, and 
Morris Companies, the three great packing concerns 
forming the National Packing Company. President 
Taft sent Assistant Attorney General Wade Ellis to take 
charge of the case. Subpoenas which call for all impor- 
tant books of the concern, including the record of shares 
issued, were served on officers of the National Packing 
Company. The Congressional committee of  in- 
quiry into the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy began its 
sessions. The first witness was L. R. Glavis, the dis- 
missed official who preferred charges against Secretary 
Ballinger, in connection with the Cunningham coal 
claims in Alaska. Counsel for Glavis said the charges 
were that in a number of cases Mr. Ballinger had acted 
with impropriety. Uncertainty as to the extent of the 
forthcoming inquiry into the affairs of the Trust Com- 
panies and the possible injury to legitimate transactions 
resulting therefrom, led to a denial on the part of the 
Federal Administration that the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment with reference to prosecutions under the anti- 
trust law is other than as set forth in the President’s 
Message of January 7, 1910. The President declared 
that “sensational statements as if there were to be a 
new departure and an indiscriminate prosecution of im- 
portant industries have no _ foundation.” Judge 
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Hough, in the Criminal Branch of the United States 
Circuit Court in New York dismissed the Government suit 
against the Press Publishing Company, publishers of the 
New York World, charging the printing and circulating 
of libelous statements concerning Theodore Roosevelt, 
William H. Taft and others in the purchase by the United 
States of the Panama Canal. The court strongly inti- 
mated that the proper method to pursue in the prosecu- 
tion of the libel was to have recourse to the courts of the 
State where the offense had been committed, and ruled 
that the indictment was not sufficiently authorized by the 
Federal statute on which it was based. Judge Hough 
held that it was not clear Congress intended to intrust 
to the courts of the United States the punishment of 
offences other than those primarily and exclusively com- 
mitted in United States territory. An appeal may be 
taken. This makes the second prosecution for the same 
alleged offense ending in the defeat of the Government. 
The first proceeding was on the part of the Government 
to extradite from Indianapolis to Washington for trial 
Delavan Smith, the proprietor of the Indianapolis News. 
United States Circuit Court Judge Anderson dismissed 
the proceedings on October 1 last at Indianapolis. 


Miscellaneous.—The agitation against high prices for 
foodstuffs resulted in a material reduction of prices 
for beef, mutton, pork, poultry, eggs and milk, and the 
hope is entertained that vigorous prosecution of certain 
trusts will do still more to cheapen the necessaries of life. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson declared he was gather- 
ing proofs which will show that American farm products 
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are being sold cheaper abroad than in this country. 
Gifford Pinchot, ex-Chief Forester of the United States, 
was elected president of the National Conservation Asso- 
ciation, succeeding Dr. Eliot, who becomes honorary 
president. Mr. Pinchot promptly assumed charge of the 
headquarters at Washington. The present membership 
of the association is estimated at ten thousand. Sixty 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade from as many 
cities were represented in the fortieth annual meeting of 
the National Board of trade which met in Washington. 
Twelve of the largest bodies came with strong resolutions 
calling for a ship subsidy to promote an American mer- 
chant marine. Twelve others called for harbor and river 
improvements. Others stood for conservation of the na- 
tional resources of forests, water power and minerals. 
In the United States District Court Judge Cornelius H. 
Hanford decided that the title to more than a thousand 
acres of valuable coal lands in Lewis County, Washing- 
ton, claimed by P. C. Richardson and several members of 
the R. S. Wilson family, all of Seattle, should revert to the 
Government. As anticipated last week the agreement 
of the switchmen on western railroads entering Chicago 
to accept arbitration under the Erdman act has had im- 
mediate effect on the strike of the switchmen on the 
northwestern roads centering in St. Paul. It is announced 
that these latter, who have been on strike since Nov. 30, 
will return to work next Monday. Their complaints re- 
garding the wage question remain unsettled, but will be 
governed by the figures agreed upon in the Chicago 
compromise conference. They adopt this course because 
they are members of the union which has determined to 
accept the Chicago compromise. Work on the Panama 
Canal goes on apace. The latest Canal Record, shows that 
in the year more than 35,000,000 cubic yards of material 
were removed, though this was 2,000,000 yards less than 
the record for 1908. A reason for this decrease is found 
in the nature of the work which has become more diffi- 
cult in dredging the wet excavations. Great progress is 
reported in the construction of the enormous locks at 
Gatum, where two thousand yards of concrete were laid 


in a single day. 














Ontario Legislature —On January 25 the second ses- 
sion of the twelfth parliament of the Province of 
Ontario was opened by Lieutenant-Governor Gibson with 
ene of the most notable gatherings of the kind since 
Confederation. Among those present was Archbishop 
McEvay. Noteworthy passages in the speech from the 
throne were, first, the reference to the expansion of the 
mineral industries of the province, which in the ten 
months preceding October 31, 1909, amounted to about 
one million dollars, the mines of Cobalt having raised 
Ontario to the third place among the silver-producing 
countries, while the Sudbury nickel mines now yield the 
bulk of the world’s supply of this metal; secondly, the 
successful operation, during the last fiscal year, of the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, which 





during that time transported without accident, to and 
from a newly opened agricultural district, 580,498 pas- 
sengers, and realized, as net earnings, $692,407 ; thirdly, 
that the revenues of the province, being considerably in 
excess of the estimates, show a substantial surplus. 
After the reading of the speech from the throne, Sir 
James Whitney, Prime Minister of Ontario, said that, 
although it was the custom of British parliaments to take 
up that utterance before doing any other business, yet 
he would in this instance, with the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
permission, give precedence to thirty-three statute amend- 
ments for which the bills had been prepared by a special 
committee during the past several months, and he, there- 
fore, introduced these bills, which immediately received 
first reading. On January 27 the public accounts of the 
province were laid on the table and showed that Ontario 
had, at the present time, $5,086,000 cash in the bank. 
The provincial government has spent $132,480.98 for 
good roads. The public institutions of the provinces 
were carried on during the year without one cent of 
overexpenditure. Not a single appropriation was ex- 
ceeded. 


Canadian Naval Bill—Mr. Henri Bourassa, head of 
the Nationalist party and editor of Le Devoir, addressed 
a gathering of 2,500 people in the Monument National, 
Montreal, on January 20. His speech, which lasted two 
hours and three-quarters and was frequently interrupted 
by applause, was a frank arraignment of the Laurier 
Government’s naval policy. He condemned it as a viola- 
tion of those constitutional principles which are the basis 
of a self-governing colony. He protested against Canada 
having anything to do with the Imperial dreams of 
Chamberlain or Balfour and was indignant at the idea 
of Canadians being ordered to the ends of the earth to 
atone for the blunders of British diplomacy. He re- 
peatedly quoted Laurier against Laurier and wound up 
by declaring, amid roars of laughter, that Sir Wilfrid, in 
his new found imperialism, was now destroying the gods 
whom he had once adored. Mr. Bourassa has no con- 
fidence in Sir Wilfrid’s estimate of the proposed naval 
expenditure, for he remembers that when the Premier 
first advocated the Transcontinental Railway he assured 
the House that its probable cost would be thirteen mil- 
lions, and now, as a matter of fact, the probable cost of 
this as yet unfinished railway is nearer two hundred 
millions. Mr. Bourassa also condemned the attitude of 
the Opposition leader, Mr. R. L. Borden, while he 
praised Mr. Monk as holding the only patriotic view. 
The meeting passed Mr. Bourassa’s resolution requesting 
the House of Commons to defer the adoption of the 
Naval Bill until the people have manifested their will 


by a plebiscite. 


Newfoundland’s Prosperity—The Legislature of 
Newfoundland opened its winter session at St. Johns 
on January 26. On that day the local newspapers 
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printed their issues on the first paper ever manufactured 
in the Island Colony from native stock. The year 1909 
was a memorable one for Newfoundland in many re- 
spects. Politically, it opened with a situation unique in 
the annals of British countries (see America, Vol. I, 
pages 4, 9, 116). The recent general election had re- 
sulted in a tie. Sir Robert Bond, the Premier, resigned 
at the end of February, because the Governor would not 
grant him a dissolution. Sir Edward Morris, the leader 
of the opposing party, then formed a ministry and tried 
to elect a Speaker, but Sir Robert Bond blocked this. 
Thereupon the Governor, Sir William McGregor, 
granted a dissolution to Sir Edward Morris early in 
April, and in the resulting election, on May 8, the Morris 
or People’s party carried twenty-six seats, while the 
Bond party held only ten. Commercially, the past year 
has witnessed a remarkable advance from slack times to 
an era of real prosperity. The revenue of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines, which in the whole fiscal 
year from July 1, 1908, to June 30, 1909, was but 
$56,000, has considerably exceeded that amount in the 
first six months of the current fiscal year. This season’s 
fishery has been unusually good and the price per cwt. 
is nearly double what it was last year. Industrially, New- 
foundland witnessed during 1909 the inauguration of 
one of the largest pulp and paper plants in the world, 
the Harmsworth Mills. And economically, the end of 
1909 marks the beginning of a period which furnishes 
new avenues of employment in the construction of rail- 
ways by workmen whose wages are fifty per cent. higher 
than those paid for the same sort of work five years ago 
and ten per cent. higher than the prevailing rates for 
unskilled labor in the colony to-day. The revenue of 
Newfoundland in the six months ending with the end of 
last December is more than two hundred thousand dollars 
in excess of that obtained for the same period twelve 
months ago. 


The British Elections.—The new parliament is dis- 
tributed as follows: Liberals, 274; Unionists, 273; 
Nationalists, 82; Labor Party, 41. The composition of 
the last parliament was Liberals, 364; Unionists, 168; 
Nationalists, 83; Labor Party, 55. The Liberals, there- 
fore, have lost 91 members; the Labor Party 14; the 
Nationalists 1. The Unionists have gained 106, chiefly 
from the Liberals, as the great part of the Labor Party’s 
losses were to these. All parties except the Nationalists, 
whose loss of one seat is insignificant, are disappointed. 
The Liberals looked to return with at least their old 
majority; the Labor Party reckoned on increasing their 
number to 60; the Unionists looked upon a gain of 128 
as absolutely certain, and of 80 seats they professed to 
consider doubtful, they expected to win enough to give 
them a working majority. The Irish Party controls the 
House and T. P. O’Connor said that we may look for 
spectacular politics. 

We are informed by cable that Westminster Cathedral 





is to be consecrated on June 28. Many foreign prelates 
are expected to attend. The first stone of the great 
church was laid June 29, 1895. The opening for public 
worship took place on Christmas day, 1903. 


Outlook for Home Rule.—The parliamentary strength 
of the Nationalist representatives is the same as before 
the election. The fact that six successive elections left 
their status practically unchanged prompts an English 
paper to remark that while the stable English vary at 
the polls, the “fickle Irish”? remain invariably solid. 
However they might have increased their numbers. 
Derry was lost by a few votes, a Nationalist seat was 
presented to Mr. Barry, Attorney-General for Ireland, 
another which might have been won by a Nationalist 
was lost by T. W. Russell, on account of his doubtful 
attitude on Catholic questions and Home Rule, and in 
North Tyrone, the Nationalist member, Mr. Murnaghan, 
was defeated by a Unionist because, contrary to the 
advice of the clergy, the party council set up another 
Nationalist against him. The arbitrary methods of the 
Central Council in disregarding local sentiments was 
resented in several constituencies, with the result that 
ten Independent Nationalists were elected. Most of 
these are able men, and, Mr. O’Brien excepted, had gen- 
erally the sympathy of the clergy, who, however, took 
no prominent part. Cardinal Logue wrote a strong en- 
dorsement of Mr. Healy and Archbishop Walsh tele- 
graphed his congratulations. The immediate result will 
be to stiffen the attitude of the entire body in regard 
to the Budget and Home Rule. It is thought that a 
working unity will soon be effected as their differences 
are on policy and methods, not in principles. The Lib- 
erals, with a few exceptions, seem to be in a receptive 
mood. Messrs. Birrell and Lloyd-George have declared 
for a generous policy of Irish self-government. Mr. 
Churchill attributed his victory in Dundee and the Liberal 
successes in the industrial centres to the Irish vote, 
and declared that they will not fail to make return. Mr. 
Asquith, before leaving for the Continent, repeated his 
pre-election pledge of full self-government for Ireland, 
and said that he had not specified further, because he 
could promise no legislation of any kind until we have 
settled conclusions with the House of Lords. Mr. Pease, 
Chief Liberal Whip, who explained that Mr. Asquith’s 
declaration did not pledge the Liberals to bring in a 
Home Rule measure in the next parliament, is no longer 
a member, having lost his seat in London. 


Paris Flood.—Since our last chronicle the flooding of 
Paris went on increasing every day till two o’clock in the 
morning of January 29, when the water had risen nearly 
thirty-two feet above normal level. Then it began to 
subside slowly about one inch every hour. At this rate 
it would take the Seine twenty days to return to its 
usual volume. No other flood—and there have been 
more than fifty floods recorded in Paris during the past 
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three centuries—attained so high a general level. The 
damage done to property has been estimated pretty gen- 
erally at two hundred million dollars (“un milliard”’), 
precisely the estimated value of the property taken from 
religious orders by the French Government; and this 
estimate of loss by flood is confirmed by the announced 
intention of the municipality of Paris to negotiate a loan 
of one hundred million dollars (“un demi-milliard”’), 
merely for necessary repairs after the flood shall have 
completely disappeared. At the beginning of this week 
the river had fallen thirty-two inches, but the danger of 
the situation was far from past. The water was still 
rising rapidly under ground from sewers and drains, 
so that the area of flooded cellars was continually ex- 
panding. Sewers were still bursting in many places, 
filling the surrounding atmosphere with an intolerable 
stench. Many streets were caving in, and the founda- 
tions of many buildings are so unsafe that the police will 
not allow anyone to dwell in them. Both the people and 
the government are acting nobly in maintaining order, 
and in helping the famine-stricken victims of this un- 
paralleled disaster. Societies of devoted women are par- 
ticularly self-sacrificing in visiting and assisting the poor. 
The New York Sun’s Paris despatch of last Sunday 
motes that “the Catholic clergy are giving aid every- 
where. The Archbishop of Paris goes around every 
night, visiting the suburbs and dangerous quarters, 
helping the victims with money and food.” One con- 
soling feature of this great calamity is that there has 
been very little looting, and that the deaths by drowning 
have been very few. 


The Week in Austria.—Official proclamation of the 
new constitution for Bosnia and Herzegovina has been 
made. All native born inhabitants, as well as those 
Austrians and Hungarians who have reached the age of 
twenty-four and have resided in the former Turkish 
provinces for the space of one year, enjoy the right of 
franchise by constitutional provision. As will be re- 
called, Bosnia and Herzegovina were incorporated into 
the dual monarchy by imperial proclamation October 7, 
1908. The destructive storms which raged in Central 
Europe during the latter half of January wrought ex- 
tensive damage in Tyrol. Railway operations practically 
ceased because of the prevailing floods and factory work 
was suspended throughout the province. Much misery 
and distress are reported among the people. The 
stormy scenes predicted to follow the first appearance of 
Premier Graf Khuen-Hedevary’s cabinet in the Reich- 
stag of Hungary were fully realized ; disorder such as has 
not been known in years marked the occasion. Still the 
new Premier is not likely to meet the violent opposition 
earlier looked for, since the proposed coalition between 
the two wings of the Liberal party has not been effected. 
Former Minister Kossuth, head of the moderates, and 
Julius von Justh, late President of the lower house and 
actual leader of the radicals, after several meetings have 














not st'cceeded in coming to an agreement in policy. Dur- 
ing the second day’s sitting of the Reichstag the new 
Premier announced his program. In seeking a solution of 
the critical question facing him, he affirmed that he would 
be guided strictly by existing law and the constitution. A 
new election will be soon called for. The demands of the 
radicals for industrial independence and for an independ- 
ent state bank, Graf Khuen held to be questions of ex- 
pediency merely. He heads his program with the 
question of universal franchise, which he means, however, 
to arrange for along the lines of the historical policy of 
the kingdom. The Premier concluded his address, which 
was frequently interrupted by the opposition, with a re- 
quest that a provisional budget be accepted to meet the 
needs of the two months to come, during which time the 
possibility of a policy acceptable to all parties might be 
considered. In the upper house the proposals of Graf 
Khuen were favorably received and Graf Tisza, one of 
his predecessors in office, spoke with special earnestness 
in their defence. An unexpected reverse met in the third 
day’s sitting again threw the parliament of the land into 
complete disorder. The opposition succeeded in passing 
a vote of “lack of confidence” in the new cabinet and 
Graf Khuen, giving no notice of his plans, suspended the 
meetings of the house until March 4. Surprise is gen- 
erally expressed that ex-Premier Wekerle and his late 
colleagues in the cabinet have not received the customary 
decorations from the Emperor. The ruler’s grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the loyal service they had rendered was 
proclaimed, but for some reason not made known, the 
usual conferring of special orders did not take place. 





Tariff Situation in Germany. The commercial rela- 
tions between Germany and the United States under our 
new tariff law are still a subject of diplomatic negotiation. 
The reply of the American officials to the note sent late 
last week by Germany was a grave disappointment, since 
it contained no assurance that the United States intended 
to yield its demands regarding the cattle industry. Early 
in the week, in consequence, the dreaded tariff war 
seemed unavoidable as it was deemed impossible to come 
to peace terms by February 7 when the present com- 
mercial agreement between the two countries will expire. 
The industrial associations and the press of the empire 
remained steadfast in opposition to concessions in the 
matter of the cattle trade. Late in the week, however, 
an official statement appeared affirming more hopeful as- 
pects. The live cattle and meat inspection provisions of 
the German law were tentatively adjusted, the United 
States yielding as to live cattle and Germany waving her 
microscopic meat inspection regulation. A proviso is 
added that the question of the importation of American 
live cattle into Germany be later taken up diplomatically 
or through a special commission ——On January 27 Em- 
peror William celebrated his fifty-first birthday. The 
usual elaborate festivities marked the occasion and con- 
gratulations poured in upon his Majesty from all sides. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Paulist Jubilee 


As one contemplates the incongruous environment of 
the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, at Fifty-ninth street 
and Columbus avenue, New York, the question naturally 
suggests itself to the stranger why the Paulist Fathers 
ever selected such a place for their ministrations. They 
did not; though the fact that their vast church is always 
packed with thousands of people at all the services 
would suggest that it was providential. But, as a matter 
of fact, when the first Fathers laid the foundations of 
their house in Fifty-ninth street, they found themselves 
in what was almost the open country. There were only 
a few houses scattered here and there, with no groups 
of them closer than lower Fifty-fourth street near the 
river. The country to the north was an unsettled region 
of rocks and swamps and woods. Central Park was 
only then beginning to be reclaimed from the wilderness ; 
while further to the east, Harlem, whose name is still 
found on the general map of the city, was a village separ- 
ated from “ downtown ” by the waters of the East River 
which at high tide lapped the shore of Third avenue. 
The Beekman swamps covered with malaria a wide 
stretch of that part of the Island, and the Harlem Rail- 
road crawled over them on a rickety trestle. The New 
York Central, or Hudson River Railroad, as it was then 
called, had no entrance to the city on that side, but de- 
posited its passengers on the west as far down as 
Chambers street, and covered with its freight yards what 
was once St. John’s Park, below Canal street. In the 
vacant lots of Fifth avenue stood the white foundations 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on which work had been 
suspended, for the Civil War was then in progress, and 
upper Broadway, which is now an uninterrupted line of 
palaces, under which the subway hurries to the end of 
the island and beyond, with its millions of passengers, 
was then only the narrow Bloomingdale Road, where the 
old-fashioned “stage” lumbered sluggishly along on 
its way to Manhattanville. The river front had not yet 
been surrendered to commerce, but projected in high 
and precipitous rocks out into the then unpolluted waters ; 
and there were swimming places for the boys in nooks 
and coves, as secure and secluded as if they were in 
some far away rural retreat. 

Such was upper New York when Father Hecker and 
his associates laid the foundations of their great estab- 
lishment. The block on Fifty-ninth street which is now 
so congested was in great part a beautiful garden, and 
on the Fifty-ninth street side of it they erected their 
residence high above what was then an unpaved road- 
way. They had no church, but set aside a part of their 
dwelling for the congregation which, because of its rela- 
tively small number, and the remoteness and isolation 
of the place, almost compelled its members to know each 








other intimately. The church was only a hall running 
along the street side of the residence; it was not large 
though the people thought it was, for New Yorkers 
were not then accustomed to vast ecclesiastical edifices ; 
nor was it beautiful, but they were devotedly attached to 
it for many reasons, and perhaps because at times it ex- 
panded into the garden outside, so that on feasts like 
Corpus Christi they could accompany the Blessed Sac- 
rament along the flower lined pathways and sing their 
jubilant anthems in the bright sunlight which always 
seemed to illumine those days. They were particularly 
happy then, for they were giving vent to their piety amid 
the verdure and fragrance in which the church was em- 
bowered ; but inside or outside the edifice they all loved 
and admired the distinguished men who spoke to them 
from the sanctuary. 

First of all was Father Hecker, then in the full vigor 
of his splendid manhood, erect, tall and robust; always 
radiating light and fire around him; panting with eager- 
ness to impart to others the love of God that was burn- 
ing in his own heart; constantly planning new ways to 
extend the Kingdom of Christ, and ever possessed and 
impelled by the idea that absorbed him of leading the 
world and especially his native country out of the dark- 
ness of error into the splendor of the light of faith. He 
seemed like a man who in other circumstances, and in 
other times, if the opportunity were offered, would have 
made a magnificent martyr. But his enthusiasm con- 
sumed him before his time; and the occasional glimpses 
his people caught of him in the fifteen years during 
which he lingered as a wreck of his former self brought 
deep sorrow to those who knew him when life was 
pulsing vigorously, perhaps too vigorously in his veins, 
and when his brain was busy with plans he could never 
realize. 

With him was the gentle Tillotson, sweet, amiable, 
and persuasive, whose sermons were not set speeches 
or harangues, declaiming, demonstrating, denouncing, 
but conversations which explained, expostulated and 
pleaded. He was even coaxing in his tones at times; 
nor did he ever hesitate to lay bare the workings of his 
own candid soul. “I have completely forgotten what 
I wanted to say to you,” he told us on one occasion ; and 
then after a few more or less relevant sentences, he 
exclaimed as if he had recovered a lost treasure: “ It 
has come back again; here it is,” and he resumed his 
line of thought. Needless to say that such a speaker 
convinced and persuaded, for it was clear that his hearers 
were not being carried away by the brilliancy of rhetoric 
or the devices of the accomplished orator. It was not the 
value of the recovered thought they cared for, but they 
were captivated by the simplicity of the soul that was 
revealed. 

The striking personality of Father Baker, of course, 
arises from the past. His handsome face was like a 
medallion. The features were perfect and their unal- 
terable tranquillity suggested the ascetic, the man of 
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prayer and mortification. His voice had almost a metallic 
rimg about it in the beginning of his discourses, but it 
soon melted into music, and its charm held his hearers 
to the end. It was a sad day when the people gathered 
around his coffin, but there was a glory in those obsequies, 
for he had ended his career in a way that every priest 
would desire. He died a martyr of charity, because of 
the devoted care he had lavished on one of his brethren 
who was at the point of death. At the end, not the pa- 
tient but Father Baker was carried to the tomb, and the 
new pall with its red cross which he had devised was 
first employed to shroud his coffin. 

The well beloved poet and musician, Father Young, 
was there then; and indeed it may be said that he is 
still there in the song that rises from the sanctuary which 
he loved so much and for which he labored so long and 
well. 

In that group also was the intense, the concentrated, 
the apostolically argumentative Hewitt, whose locks had 
even then begun to whiten. He was venerated chiefly 
for having almost achieved martyrdom, when he at- 
tempted to stay the fury of the mob in the bloody up- 
rising of the Draft Riots which held New York in terror 
for many days. Indeed it was a marvel that he ever 
recovered from the savage blow of the adze that stretched 
him in his gore in the streets. 

Finally, there was the single-minded, straightforward, 
but kindly and affectionate Deshon, whose name is written 
on every stone of the great edifice. It is his work, and 
his military training has imparted a fortress-like aspect 
to some parts of its exterior. Soldier though he was, he 
had the tender-heartedness of a child, and his friends 
remember how when he spoke of the death of Father 
Hecker his eyes were streaming with tears. 

The advent of these men to the Church gave a shock 
to the Protestant world and sent a thrill through the 
heart of every Catholic. They came at a time when the 
outbreaks and outrages of Knownothingism were not only 
fresh in men’s minds but actually occurring; when the 
warrior prelate of New York, Archbishop Hughes, was 
maintaining his unaided fight against bigotry, misrepre- 
sentation, calumny and injustice; when there were scan- 
dals and tumults even within the fold; when the main 
body of the faithful verified what St. Paul said of the 
early Christians: “ There are not many rich, not many 
wise, not many powerful.” It was a time when Catholics 
were mostly immigrants, or their immediate descendants ; 
almost exclusively of the laboring classes, and regarded 
with suspicion as foreigners; hated, scorned, despised, 
avoided, and actually proposed as fit subjects for mis- 
cegenation, which was to solve the problem of negro 
emancipation; in a word, as an inferior race who to all 
appearances would be forever debarred from any social, 
industrial, or political preferment by those who held in 
their possession the wealth and power of the land. 

It was at this juncture that these single-minded men 
understood that misery, poverty, lowliness, and general 





social inferiority, which were the characteristics of almost 
all the Catholics of those days, were not marks of 
infamy and proofs of divine disapproval, but on the 
contrary, unimpeachable evidences of the divinity of the 
Church to which they belonged and necessary conse- 
quences of an ideal of life for which worldly prosperity 
and power were only of secondary importance, and which 
were not to be attained or retained at the expense of the 
supernatural purpose for which man was created. 

It was to realize that divine distinction that these pe- 
titioners for the grace of God, though imbued from birth 
with all the prejudices of their class, occupying what is 
conventionally considered as a higher social position, and 
cherishing well founded hopes of all their world aspira- 
tions and ambitions, deliberately turned their backs on 
the world and cast their lot with the helots of the land; 
not fancying that they were conferring a favor on the 
Church in so doing, but blessing God for his ineffable 
mercy in giving them a pledge of predestination, and 
fixing on them the stigmata of Christ. Like St. Paul, 
their patron, they could now glory in their infirmities. 

Their successors have done notable things during the 
fifty years that have elapsed since then, in their mis- 
sions, their publications and their enthusiastic labors 
for the sacred ritual and the venerable chant of the 
Church. Warm-hearted and grateful recognition of their 
success has been universally accorded to them in all 
places and at all times, but especially on the splendid 
anniversary of their foundation which has just been 
celebrated. Countless throngs of people have crowded 
the immense basilica to overflowing; the purple and 
scarlet-robed princes of the Church have enhanced the 
splendor of the ceremonies by their presence, and multi- 
tudes of priests from far and near have come to say God- 
speed. It has been a notable week and a time of rejoic- 
ing for all Catholics, for it is a proclamation of the power 
and efficacy of the Catholic Faith; it is an acclamation 
of praise to God for His mercies in the past and a plead- 
ing for grace in the future. It is especially grateful for 
those who are passing away that while glorying in the 
present it recalls the memory of those illustrious men who 
made the present possible. T. J. CAMPBELL, s.J. 


Father Tabb: the Man 


The writer can claim no special friendship with Father 
Tabb. He, however, confesses to a deep admiration for 
the man; and it is his good fortune, not only to have 
passed through his English drill at St. Charles’, but to 
have the figure of the amiable poet impressed indelibly 
on the tablets of a grateful memory. I see him now— 
tall, lank, short-cassocked, a girdle fastened loosely 
around his almost girthless loins, head erect, eyes flash- 
ing, and his facile tongue pronouncing the wizard’s 
warning to Lochiel with the intensity of feeling and the 
solemnity of tone which we are accustomed to associate 
with the divine afflatus. Others have written of the 
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poet—the literary artist who wrought in diamonds. Per- 
haps a vagrant in literary fields may be pardoned for 
viewing him as a man and a teacher, and, with due apolo- 
gies to the critics and the craft, as a poet, too. 

By birth and long lineage John Bannister Tabb was a 
Virginian; a Virginian in accent and affection he re- 
mained till the grave opened to receive his ashes. He 
was born at “ The Forest” near Richmond; he was 
buried at Richmond. Nor can we fancy him quite at 
home in heaven, if there is no room there for love of the 
dear soil that yielded him. 


“ Nurtured upon my mother’s knee, 
From this mountain-breast apart, 
Here nearer heaven I seem to be, 
And closer to her heart.” 


These are his words, penned, as he tells us, in the 
mountains of Virginia. The spirit of the patriot was 
strong and deathless within him. He loved his native 
soil and suffered for it. The Lost Cause never had a 
more devoted champion or a more fervent eulogist. 
Though frequently invited by pupils and admirers to 
visit them in the north, he never could be induced to 
cross the Mason and Dixon line. He remained to the end 
an “unreconstructed Rebel.” 

The poet’s family was one of the oldest and, before 
adversity frowned, one of the wealthiest of the Old 
Dominion. John Bannister was the third of four chil- 
dren. He had a grown-up sister to whom he dedicated 
his “Later Lyrics.” With his passing the goodly old 
household ceases. Like the scion of many a quality 
family in the South, Father Tabb’s infancy was spent 
under the tutelary care of a colored mammy. Of this 
faithful guardian of his helpless days the poet always 
spoke in terms of gratitude and affection. Nor did he 
halt at the re-telling of a family tradition to the effect 
that the good old granny, on first receiving in her arms 
her new-born charge, suddenly and without adding in 
the slightest degree to the wardrobe provided by nature, 
rushed through the house calling upon all that dwelt 
therein to come and see the homeliest baby ever born in 
Virginia. This incident may have taken on detail in 
the poet’s fancy, for Father Tabb had no part in vanity. 
He enjoyed cordially the quaintness of his long, gaunt 
figure and his pointed features. He poked no end of fun 
at himself for being born into the world adorned with 
such exquisite homeliness, and devoid of every line of 
beauty. But what the body lacked was more than counter- 
balanced by his radiant loveliness of soul. His features 
were always lit up with intelligence and spirit. There 
was about him the air and distinction of the poet, and 
one forgot that nature’s journeyman had made his person 
and made it ill. 

When only six years old he had his servants. They 
were his property. One day he tried to barter one of 
them with a pedlar, offering a good healthy slave in 
exchange for a tin vessel whose brilliancy had caught 





his fancy. This youthful episode shows that the boy 
was father to the man, for by no stretch of imagination 
could the poet be associated with the driving of cold 
bargains. He would have made a sorry figure in the 
market-place. He disclaimed all familiarity with the 
mysteries of numerical combinations and never would 
admit that he had mastered the multiplication-table. If 
he had the poet’s soul, he had the attendant horror for 
the things that make the merchant. 

His boyhood was passed on the paternal estate. He 
was enamored of plantation life. He had his pets, and 
in their company grew in that love of nature which is 
so charmingly betrayed in his poems. His parents 
looked carefully to his intellectual training. He learned 
reading and writing at his mother’s knee. At twelve he 
was provided with a private tutor, the children of the 
neighborhood being allowed to share the privilege. Here 
under the vigilance of his instructor he laid the founda- 
tions of that fine culture which is reflected in the high 
thought and exquisite form of his verses. When ten 
years of age he visited Richmond to consult an oculist. 
On that occasion his cousin, the daughter of Gov. Giles, 
took him sight-seeing. Before returning they strayed 
into the cathedral at the moment of Benediction. If the 
prophetic soul of the child of destiny could have lifted 
the veil, he would have beheld himself again in the same 
temple, drawing nearer the font, to have the waters of 
regeneration poured upon him by the future cardinal. 
If he could still further have penetrated the mystery, 
he would doubtless have been astonished to see himself 
in the same place discharging the same sublime function. 

The affliction which came upon him towards the close 
of his days was foreshadowed even in boyhood. Be- 
tween the age of fourteen and seventeen his sight was 
poorest. Much of his time was spent at the piano and 
away from his books. At fifteen his eyes were so weak 
that his tutor had to read to him daily. His sensitive 
soul made him realize vividly the supreme dereliction of 
those wholly bereft of sight. After twenty-eight years 
an incident of the class-room stands out strong and 
fresh before the writer. We had been reading “ King 
John” and had come upon the famous word-duel be- 
tween Hubert and the little prince. After reciting with 
deep pathos the lines: 


“ Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 
Let me not hold my tongue; let me not Hubert: 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 
So I may keep my eyes: O! Spare mine eyes!” 


he paused and spoke at great length, and with marvelous 
insight of the utter misery of those who are cut off 
from the sweet light of day. And so he ever discovered 
a predilection for those who groped in “the primal 
gloom.” To a six-year-old brother of one of his pupils 
he sent a copy of his “ Child Verse.” Of the incident 
he writes to a friend: “I sent a copy; because, like 
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myself, he had suffered with his eyes, and been merci- | abroad in fancy to suffer and bleed with their distracted 


fully relieved. Cyril appreciates his book and affirms 
that ‘ ‘twas sent to him directly by St. Tabb.’ ” 

Hardly had he completed his early education when the 
civil war broke out. The path of duty, as he conceived 
it, led him to the field. Too delicate, however, to serve 
in the camp, he was assigned to the navy, being appointed 
clerk to Capt. Wilkinson, a cousin by marriage. He left 
Richmond August 12, 1862, for England. The voyage 
was without incident save for the death of a passenger 
whose lonely departure quickened the fancy of the poet 
and gave occasion for the tender verses, “Off San 
Salvador.” He returned from England on the Robert 
E. Lee. This famous craft won distinction as a blockade 
runner, and young Tabb passed through many a thrilling 
experience on her decks. During his naval career he was 
detailed as secretary to Col. Stone, who was sent to 
England on an important mission. On the same boat was 
Father Bannon, a chaplain of the Southern army, who 
was going to Rome in the hope of inducing Pius 
IX to recognize the Confederacy. The gifted young 
secretary had gained his knowledge of priests and the 
priesthood from ancestors reared in an atmosphere 
charged with anti-papal prejudice. Standing on the 
bridge one day with the captain, young Tabb was at- 
tracted by a distinguished looking gentleman who was 
reading a book. Learning from his superior officer that 
the stranger was a clergyman and a friend of the cause, 
he resolved to meet him face to face. With characteristic 
simplicity he accosted Father Bannon with these words: 
“Are you a Catholic priest?” On being answered in the 
affirmative, he ventured the further question: “ Was 
your father a priest?” ‘No, my boy,” returned the 
chaplain with a smile. Reassured by the kindness of the 
reply, Tabb urged: “ Will your son be a priest?” Noting 
the good faith of his interrogator, Father Bannon said 
with gentle condescension, “I think not.” Curious to 
examine the contents of the book which the priest was 
reading, the breviary was placed in his hands. Having 
satisfied himself that it was not filled with imprecations 
upon all dissenters from Rome, the interview ended. Be- 
fore reaching Glasgow, however, the secretary and the 
priest had become good friends and a cloud of prejudice 
was lifted from one honest mind. 

On June 4, 1864, Tabb with his chief, the captain of 
the Siren, was taken captive. After some delay they 
were sent to Point Lookout, a dungeon styled by the 
inmates, the Bull-pen. Here prisoners were thick; but 
the vermin were thicker, and the poet’s vivid description 
of the creeping horrors of that prison-house made his 
pupils realize that the hell of war is not entirely confined 
to the cannon’s roar and the horrible execution of the 
field. It was amid the squalor of the Bull-pen that he 
first met Sydney Lanier. Their spirits had previously 
met “somewhere in space.” Lookout Prison was the 
last place in the world for two poets to meet. But no 
prison wall could restrain those ardent souls. They went 





countrymen. On a memorable February morn in 1865, 
the prison bolts were unfastened and together they 
stepped forth to breathe the air of freedom. So happy 
was one of the twain that, to use his own words, “I 
thought I was in the kingdom of heaven.” So changed 
was he, however, that his family hardly recognized him. 
The horrors of those long prison months served to deepen 
his love for the ill-fated Confederacy. 

It was the turning point of his life. The days of 
opulence had forever past. “After the war,” said he, 
“TI was poor.” It became incumbent upon him to gain a 
livelihood. Music allured him and he hoped to find in 
it a career. A patron was at hand and the quondam 
soldier addressed himself to the work of preparation with 
an earnestness which amounted to genuine enthusiasm. 
For a year and a half he practised seven hours a day. 
But, his patron failing him, want stared him in the face 
and he was forced to abandon music—“a bitter dis- 
appointment,” as he afterwards acknowledged. In the 
hour of distress his excellent early training stood him in 
good stead. He readily secured a position as teacher in 
St. Paul’s school in Baltimore and filled his new post 
with distinguished success. Here he fell under the in- 
fluence of the Rev. Alfred A. Curtis, pastor of Mt. 
Calvary Episcopal Church, a man of deep learning and 
earnest life, but of decided Roman proclivities. After 
attending the Episcopal Convention held in Boston in 
1870, the Baltimore divine seemed to realize that his 
proper place was in the bosom of the real Catholic 
Church. Before making the great step, Mr. Curtis went 
to England and took counsel with the leading Tractarians. 
This was in 1871. A year later he was followed into the 
Church by his faithful Timothy, who was for some time 
a Catholic at heart, believing in Confession and the Real 
Presence. 

Bishop Curtis must have communicated to his beloved 
disciple something of his respect for the English Trac- 
tarians. Newman had as many admirers as any man of 
modern times, but he numbered none more ardent than 
the young Virginian. Tabb loved the great Churchman, 
his prose, his poetry, his learning, his spirituality, his 
personality, his sublety, and eagerly learned all that was 
to be known about him. Do we not owe something of 
the grace and beauty of “ The Old Pastor ” to the author 
of “Lead Kindly Light”? 


“ How long, O Lord, to wait 
Beside this open gate? 
My sheep with many a lamb 
Have entered and I am 
Alone, and it is late.” 


There was never a more enthusiastic convert than 
Father Tabb. To serve the Church was the master pas- 
sion of his Catholic life. With the gift of faith came 
also the poetic gift, or at least the realization of the 
gift. It was not till he had entered the true fold that 
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he came before the world as a poet. Speaking of his 
first published effort he says: “ God gave me the cloud.” 
It was this same faith in God’s goodness that sustained 
him in trial, and made him a personage of surpassing 
interest, whose career as a teacher and whose qualities 
as a man are hardly less fascinating than his achieve- 
ments as a poet. In another article we shall accompany 
him to the class-room. T. S. Duccan. 


Mexico and the Yaquis 


Although no serious person will look upon George 
Kibbe Turner’s articles otherwise than as a means to 
sell the magazine for which he writes, it is well to give 
an account of the campaign which the Mexican Govern- 
ment has carried on against the Yaquis. Both during 
and after Colonial times, it has been forced to subdue 
them in order to prevent their depredations. During a 
period of peace the cacique Cajeme succeeded in uniting 
the two tribes, the Yaqui and the Mayo, and the result 
of this union was the equipment of about 5,000 warriors. 
Cajeme ruled with absolute power over the two tribes 
until there arose among the Yaqui tribe a party of 
opposition headed by Loreto Molina, a former cacique. 
They took refuge in the port of Guaymas (Sonora), 
where they remained until January, 1885. At that time 
a band of thirty armed men of Molina’s party went 
toward the Yaqui river to attack Cajeme’s house and 
kill him. In part they succeeded, for they burned his 
house and made his family prisoners. Cajeme, at the 
time, was absent. Cajeme then asked the Commander 
of the port of Guaymas to surrender his enemies, and 
stated that if they were not delivered within three days 
he would declare war. The Commander did not accede 
to Cajeme’s request, and soon afterward 1500 Indian 
warriors appeared in the Valley of Guaymas. This was 
the beginning of the last period of the Yaqui war, which 
under different aspects has continued for twenty-four 
years. The Yaquis were defeated in 1886 by Gen. Angel 
Martinez and more than 2,000 prisoners were taken. 
The Indians sued for peace when their resources were 
exhausted; but during the periods of tranquillity they 
supplied themselves with arms and ammunition, which 
they generally bought in Arizona. 

In a council which took place at Ortiz on the Sonora 
Railroad, the Yaquis, headed by their chief, Fetabiate, 
swore faithful obedience to the government. But after 
a period of two years the tribe took up arms, killing the 
missionaries as well as the other white inhabitants. When 
they once more were routed, they fled to the Bacetete 
mountains of Sonora, not to build new homes and live 
in peace, as Mr. Turner says, but to enter upon a 
guerilla warfare. The history of Sonora records many 
instances of the cruelties of these Indians. One of them 
is the following: One Sunday afternoon, five young 
men who were hunting were attacked and killed by a 
party of Indians. The authorities of the State examined 





into the case, and when the guilty parties were convicted 
they were sentenced to death. Mr. Turner gives us two 
photographs of the execution of these Indians, but, of 
course, he is careful to omit the cause that called it 
forth. 

Mr. Turner says that foreigners, particularly if they 
are Americans, were never attacked by the Yaquis. The 
same opinion was held in the press of this country some 
time ago, but soon it was found to be a gross mistake. 

The government of Mexico had to devise some means 
to check such outrages. The only possible ways were: 
(1) to exterminate the Indians, as was done in this 
country, or (2) to deport them to some part of Mexico 
where, away from their haunts, they could be useful to 
themselves and to others. The deportation plan was 
adopted. In 1906, the first party of Yaquis was sent to 
Yucatan. The last party was sent in the fall of 1908, 
and since that time not a single Indian has been sent to 
Yucatan or anywhere else. The number of those de- 
ported was from 5,000 to 6,000, counting men, women 
and children. The measures taken to subdue the Yaquis 
have been most successful. These Indians are noted for 
a great love for their native soil. So it was that during 
the latter part of 1908 the Yaquis who still remained 
in rebellion (20,000 to 25,000 in number) submitted to the 
government and since then they have remained peaceful, 
working either on their own account or in the mines and 
farms of the surrounding towns. 

Mr. Turner tells us that G. G. Lelevelier wrote him 
to the effect that Gen. Angel Martinez used to hang the 
Yaquis because they refused to betray their companions. 
If these charges be true, the Mexican Government can 
not be blamed, because in the same letter we are in- 
formed that the General was removed when the Federal 
Government was informed of his deeds by the chief of 
the geographical commission. One of the two examples 
of Mexican cruelty which Turner quotes from Santa de 
Cabora (whom he considers to be a highly educated 
woman) is exaggerated, and the other is absurd. In 
the first place, it is charged that the number of Yaquis 
hanged at Navajoa in 1892 was so large that the supply 
of rope in town was exhausted. Now, the method of 
execution used by the Mexican Government is the rifle, 
and this method would certainly be used with greater 
facility than hanging by the general of an army in actual 
service. 

The second charge is that in July, 1892, two hundred 
Yaqui prisoners were dropped into the ocean, all of them 
perishing. What advantage could the Mexican Govern- 
ment derive from such cruelty? Was it not more logical 
to send them to Yucatan and make $13,000 out of them, 
since according to Turner himself the Yaquis are sold to 
the Yucatan hemp planters at $65 a head? Mr. Turner 
made the trip to Yucatan with a Mexican officer, who 
disclosed his easy way of making money to a stranger 
and gave out names of persons, who, while holding high 
positions in the government, were accomplices in the 
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slave trade. But the names of these persons Mr. Turner, 
perhaps out of the bounty of his charity, has failed to 
mention. Many letters of protest have been sent to 
the editor of the American Magazine, but they were not 
published because the editor “ has not found them to be 
of any interest.” On the other hand, a number of 
letters have been published in the same magazine cor- 
roborating Turner’s statements ; but the majority of these 
letters are published without signatures. The editor 
ignores the articles that have been written against the 
statements of Turner in the press of Texas and Cali- 
fornia, states whose people, on account of their nearness 
to Mexico, are well qualified to judge of the conditions 
of that country. He also ignores the fact that Governor 
Warner of Michigan, who visited Mexico and the State 
of Yucatan in particular, denied the charges of Turner 
in an interview with a reporter of Actualidades. 
BENJAMIN MOLINA. 


The Canals of Mars 


The Astronomische Nachrichten No. 4382, just re- 
ceived (Jan. 25, 1910), contains communications from 
two eminent astronomers concerning the nature of the 
canals of Mars. The first is in Spanish from José 
Comas Sola, Director del Observatorie Fabra, Barcelona, 
Spain. He uses a 15-inch twin photographic and visual 
telescope. In his article, “Observaciones de Marte,” 
under date of Barcelona, November 18, 1909, he has the 
following to say about the canals: 

“T must observe that never in my twenty years of 
observing Mars with a great variety of instruments, have 
I succeeded in seeing the geometrical wonders which 
have been published so profusely in every part of the 
world. I have ever been an enemy to these imaginations, 
and have been convinced that they were either illusions 
or exaggerations of the observers. 

“IT do not deny that there are borders whose appear- 
ance could lead one to assert the existence of the canals. 
In fact, I have myself often observed some like those that 
appeared in maps long before the classical observations 
of Schiaparelli; but those borders are wide and diffuse 
and rarely well defined, and have no geometrical outline 
except in some very exceptional case. 

‘The present opposition has given full confirmation 
to my theories. The canals that I have seen were diffuse 
and wide except a few that were unquestionably formed 
by the outlines of lakes. As far as I am concerned this 
opposition has dealt a mortal blow to the marvelous 
canals with which during the last thirty years some ob- 
servers have covered the planet against all sane geo- 
metrical conclusions. 

“ Those that may wish additional information on this 
subject I refer to what I wrote in 1901 (Bulletin de la 
Société astronomique de France), which was reprinted 
in the second volume of the work of M. C. Flammarion, 
“La planéte Mars,” page 534. During all the years that 








have passed I have seen no reason to retract or modify 
one word of what I then wrote.” 

The second communication is in French from C. M. 
Antoniadi, who, writing from Paris, December 27, 1909, 
under the title “On the Nature of the Canals of Mars,” 
says: 

“ The observations that I have been able to make this 
year at the Observatory at Meudon, thanks to the kind- 
ness of M. Deslandres, its director, have shown that 
Mars is covered like the moon with markings very ir- 
regular in form and color. This conclusion agrees for 
the rest with the results obtained at Meudon by M. 
Millochau (1898-1903). 

“In a letter of September 23, 1909, I called the atten- 
tion of the editor of the Astronomische Nachrichten to 
the fact that the Henry objective of 0.83 metre (32.7 
inches) at Meudon shows ‘no trace whatever of the 
geometrical network on Mars, while it distinguishes de- 
tails incomparably finer’ than the straight-lined ‘ canals.’ 
A note published five days later (in Athene, Sept. 28, 
1909), gave it as my conclusion that a geometrical net- 
work does not exist on Mars. 

“As M. Deslandres kindly allowed me to continue my 
observations until the end of November, I was in a 
condition to study the surface of Mars with the great 
equatorial under favorable conditions. The conclusions 
of this work, in as far as they concern the ‘ canals,’ may 
be expressed in the following terms: 

“1. When the image is calm, the aspect of the planet 
Mars is natural, like that of the moon; 

“2. The geometrical forms present themselves very 
furtively in dancing images; and 

“3. The regions of the planet that are called ‘ conti- 
nental’ are covered with an innumerable number of 
grayish, irregular, varicolored markings, whose sporadic 
groupings give place in small instruments to Schiaparelli’s 
system of ‘canals.’ 

“In this way the ‘canals’ of the illustrious Italian 
astronomer really have an objective source; and this is 
why they can be photographed. But, far from looking 
upon them as true canals, we ought to consider them 
simply as natural, irregular and discontinuous markings 
which divide up the surface of Mars. 

“ These conclusions from the Observatory at Meudon 
confirm the theories of Maunder (1894-1895), Cerulli 
(1898-1900), and André (1909).” 

WitiiamM F. RIGGE, s.J. 


Ernest Hello* 


Ernest Hello! Who is he? Thousands of his coun- 
trymen have never read his pages; to the foreigner he is 
almost entirely unknown. Yet few figures of the nine- 
teenth century are so striking, few writers better de- 


*Ernest Hello, Par Joseph Serre. P. Féron-Vrau, 3 et 5, Rue 


Bayard, Paris, VIIle. 
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serve to have their names preserved. Joseph Serre in 
his “ Ernest Hello” has painted an admirable full length 
portrait of this extraordinary man, bold of outline, rich 
in coloring and detail, glowing with life where light and 
shade harmoniously blend. Ernest Renan, who did as 
much to ruin the faith of his countrymen in the nine- 
teenth century as Voltaire in the eighteenth and with the 
same insincerity of method, was a child five years 
old in Tréguier, not many miles away, when Ernest 
Hello was born at Lorient in 1828. Like Renan he was 
a Breton. If in the former, Taine’s influence-theory of 
the race, the moment and the environment seems at fault, 
in the latter it is admirably fulfilled. 

Hello had the ruddy convictions, the sturdy inde- 
pendence of his Celtic stock. The fighting blood of sea- 
rovers coursed in his veins. He had the sublime Faith 
of the Land of Armor. He possessed in his character 
and in his intellectual make-up something of the tough 
grain of those granite-ribbed shores, thunder-beaten by 
the sea. He had the brooding melancholy of that home 
of the Druids and the idealism of the dream-haunted 
Celt. He was the son of a distinguished judge and of a 
lady dowered with the high-bred refinement of the olden 
time. Studies in which he outstripped every rival paved 
the way for a dazzling career. He chose the bar, but 
relinquished it almost immediately. His colleagues in 
some discussion had decided that a lawyer might defend 
a case the injustice of which was known to him. This 
was too much for the chivalrous Hello. The law-courts 
never saw him again. 

At Hello’s side a noble woman fought. For over thirty 
years, from the day on which she became the delicate 
and awkward philosopher’s bride, Zoé Berthier was his 
good angel. In his doubts, in his fightings with all that he 
loathed, injustice, sham, hypocrisy, worldliness, untruth, 
she ever had the word to cheer, holding in her brave 
hands the torch of Faith steady and undimmed. If Hello 
wrote and fought, if his words flash flame and fire we 
owe it to his wife whose devotion kept alive the spark of 
genius in the fragile vase, which without her care it 
might have consumed, 

“A letter, a book, a battle,” some one said of Sir 
Philip Sidney, “how little to justify his prodigious 
fame!” With greater truth, we might reecho almost 
the same words of our hero. A short-lived journal, 
“Le Croisé,” whose first pages won the admiration of 
the Curé of Ars, a Hercules strangled in its cradle, 
articles scattered in magazines, a few books, “ L’ Homme,” 
“Les Plateaux de la Balance,” “ Renan, |l’Allemagne et 
l’Athéisme au XIXe Siécle,” “ Paroles de Dieu,” but 
simplicity, originality, grandeur are stamped on every 
page. 

The life of Hello, whom Lamartine called the Chris- 
tian Plato, is uneventful. Still that life was intense. 
Hello is a deep, original thinker, and his thought is 
eminently Catholic, first in his Faith, then because he is 
so universal; because he is a philosopher not of a sect 





or a school, but one whose system is all-embracing in its 
sympathies, sweeping into its broad circumference all 
things true and fair, Faith and Science, Religion and Art. 

He realized the spaciousness of Catholicism. To have 
pointed them out even to a narrow circle will be his 
glory. For him, Catholicism, as its name implies, is 
universal in its aims, its sympathies and range. Among 
the religious, philosophical, moral and social systems in 
the world, Catholicism alone is in stable equilibrium. 
The stars in its firmament illuminate the problems of 
man’s destiny, the Creator’s authority, the creature’s 
liberty, the fall of our race, its redemption, its weakness 
and its glories. Other systems are incomplete. There 
is a hitch somewhere. Rationalism unduly exalts human 
reason. Protestantism exaggerates the human will to 
the detriment of the authority of God. Socialism con- 
siders one partner, the State; the individual is forgotten. 
Science catalogues the stars, but does not know how to 
read in their letters of fire the name of Him who made 
them. Ir Catholicism alone, Science and Faith, the 
natural and the supernatural, the finite and the infinite, 
God and man, earth and heaven meet and blend perfectly. 
Such was Catholicism to Hello. A splendid conception ! 

Hello united to profound thought unusual brilliancy of 
style. Read his literary profession of faith: “ Style is 
the explosion of our whole being; it is our creation. We 
do not create ideas, we create our style. Our style is our 
personal signature affixed to our idea. It constitutes our 
armorial bearings, our arms; it is our heraldic device, our 
seal, our crest struck on the glowing iron, stamped 
on the molten metal.” The sovereign quality of 
Hello’s life was sincerity, candor, the usual mould 
of his thought, the sublime; in his style both are 
welded and fused. “ Electricity,” he cries, “the effort 
of matter to become spirit!” “When (in the 
Scriptures)” he says again, “the poor man’s name 
is mentioned, God is not far!” “ He whom we seek,” 
he tells us, “is He who is. He is the One Necessary 
Being, and the feverish unrest which drags us on all the 
pathways and byways of life is but the realization of His 
absence and the hunger of the soul. The loftiest moun- 
tain-peaks conquered and scaled reveal Him not, in the 
new horizons they unfold, to the traveler’s straining 
eyes. The virgin snows mantling the topmost crests of 
the Himalayas, those inaccessible snows no hand has 
touched, no eye admired, even they have not seen the 
beauty of His Face. Oh! had they seen it, they would 
have become a stream of fire.” 

Recalling the legend of the sunken City of Is whose 
mysterious bells toll under the waters, Renan had the 
audacity to say that bells sounded in his heart “ calling 
to sacred rites the faithful who no longer hear.” Those 
rites, alas! were unhallowed, the altar desecrated and 
empty. But solemn, deep toned cathedral bells pealed 
in Ernest Hello’s heart. With Faith, Hope and Love 
vibrating in every note, they summon us still to the 
the Temple of Truth. Joun C. REVILLE, s.J. 
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The Effect of the Separation on Protestantism in 
France 


Nice-CiMiez, JANUARY 14, 1910. 


A short while before the separation of the Church and 
State in France, the Rev. Merle d’Aubigné, the grandson 
of the notorious writer of the “ History of the Reforma- 
tion,” preached in New York a sermon in which he 
urged the “ separation ” as a means of destroying French 
“Romanism.” In fact, he appears to have been sent to 
America to create sympathy for the plot of Waldeck 
Rousseau, Clemenceau, and Briand. The plot succeeded, 
but what is the result for the Protestant element, always 
small in France? The Journal des Débats of January 12, 
in a short editorial, tells the story. The result, says the 
Deébats, for the Protestant churches has been schism and 
deficit. They were united before the separation, now 
they are divided into three factions, the Evangelicals, 
the Liberals, and the third party of nondescripts. Only 
the Lutheran Church, very small, and faithful to the 
“ Confession of Augsburg,” remains one. The financial 
statement for 1908 gives the expenses of these sects as 
1,986,977 francs, including the expenses of the faculties 
of theology in Paris and in Montauban. This heavy 
charge leaves a deficit of 160,000 francs, increasing every 
year since the Separation, and which will increase 
enormously after the year 1911, when certain pensions 
now paid to the ministers will cease. In 1905 the State 
helped those churches to the amount of 1,686,550. Since 
then their expenses have increased 303,427; and they see 
bankruptcy staring them in the face. 

The French Protestants now find it hard to get min- 
isters. The number of the students for the ministry has 
decreased. In 1905 there were 55 students in Paris, now 
there are only 22 there; and in Montauban there are 
only 20. Parents no longer encourage their sons to 
become ministers, for on account of the deficit no proper 
salaries can be paid; and the obligation of the “ pastors ” 
to take up frequent collections diminishes their authority 
and hampers their ministry. As the Briand bill renders 
legacies or donations to churches illegal, there is no 
hope from that quarter. Thus the Calvinists of France 
and Merle d’Aubigné who helped the separation, are 
reaping what they sowed. This is not the first time 
that one has been hoist by his own petard, or the maker 
of a gallows the first to hang from it. 

Perhaps this is a typical small parish in the South of 
France, and your readers would like to read how things 
are done since the Separation. The church here has one 
of the prettiest sites in the world. on a hill overlooking 
Nice and the Mediterranean Sea, and dates from the 
days of Charlemagne. The other morning, with my 
cassock slung over my left arm like a folded overcoat, 
I walked the quarter of a mile that intervenes between 
my hotel and the church to say Mass. Sauntering along 
in the early morning, about eight o’clock, I was over- 
taken by a small crowd of boys and a man. The boys 
were going to school. The man was evidently their 
teacher. The boys were good and polite. I cannot say 
the same for the man. He was of medium size and slight 
build; bearded, dark skinned, almost as dark as the skin 
of the mummies in the Capuchin Convent in Rome; dull 
eyed and morose looking. I did not know the way to the 
church, so I said to him: “Can you please tell me the 
way to the little Catholic church here?” His answer 





was a sharp look, a scowl, and a small snarl very like 
that which a woman’s lap dog makes when you come 
near his mistress; the snarl said “no.” Of course he 
lied, but he saw I was a priest and I suppose he feared 
that some of the boys would tell that he had been talking 
with a curé. After a little tramp they all entered the 
“secular school,” and I continued my walk to the church. 
I had seen a specimen of the miserly paid, half starved 
teachers of the government schools, whose love for a 
few francs a year makes cowards and semi-renegades 
even of the best of them. 

At the church I met two round faced pleasant abbés, 
the rector and his vicar; and as we had mutual ac- 
quaintances, one of them knew the Sulpician Vigouroux, 
the great Scripture scholar, we became immediately 
friends. I have said Mass there often since. I saw the 
children gathered in the church for instruction in Cate- 
chism; and I read the bishop’s rule, printed and posted 
on the door of the building, requiring on the part of 
the children faithful attendance at the Catechism instruc- 
tions for two years before receiving first Communion. 
On Sunday, after nine o’clock Mass, the children were 
gathered around the Crib, which is kept in the church at 
Christmas time much longer than with us in America, 
and one of the priests was teaching the boys and girls 
the meaning of the Crib and ended his instruction by 
reciting prayers. Were all the children there that should 
be there? No! The attendance depends on the good 
will of the parents; and many of the parents are luke- 
warm, while some of them have little religion. 

There is no better clergy in the world than the French 
clergy of to-day; and while in the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries there were reasons in France 
for not respecting many of the clergy, there is no such 
reason now. The clergy of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries in France in zeal, self-sacrifice and intelligence 
are not surpassed and hardly equaled by any clergy in 
the world. 

“How do you get along here, Monsieur le Curé?” 
“Ah,” said he, with a shrug of the shoulders, “ we do our 
best and trust in divine Providence. The people are 
beginning to be more generous, and sympathy for us is 
growing.’ “ But how is it that I see so many pictures 
of St. Francis of Assisi around here; and it is stated 
that this is a Franciscan monastery?” “So it is,” he 
replied. “ We are Franciscans; but as the government 
will not permit us to wear our dress we have to appear 
as secular abbés.” And there I was, before the brown- 
robed frati of Assisi dressed as secular. Pardon me, 
reader, but I very nearly exploded when I spoke 
to them of their miserably petty government that vio- 
lates, by so-called laws, all the elementary principles of 
honor and justice when religion is in question; a govern- 
ment that prates of liberty and yet imitates Nero in 
despotism; that puts notices on the lamp-posts of Paris 
to be gentle and kind to horses, while it uses the lash on 
priests and nuns! They are scourged at the pillar like 
their Master. St SuLpice. 





Cardinal Satolli’s Funeral 


Rome, JANUARY 11, 1910. 


The number and rank of those who attended the 
funeral of the late Cardinal Satolli made it a truly 
imposing demonstration. By very special permission of 
His Holiness it took place in the Basilica of St. John 
Lateran, the Pope’s own cathedral as Bishop of Rome, 
of which the lamented Prince of the Church was arch- 
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priest. Cardinal Satolli’s great and varied activity made 
him one of the best known members of the Sacred Col- 
lege. Pope Leo XIII found in him an energetic and 
valued assistant in introducing the reform in studies to 
which the great pontiff devoted himself, but the part 
taken by the deceased Cardinal in the election of Pope 
Pius X is less generally known. When Cardinal Sarto’s 
name was so prominent on the list of candidates that the 
outcome could almost be foreseen, he simply could not 
bring himself to accept the dignity. It was then that 
Cardinal Satolli went to him privately and insisted that 
he should sacrifice his personal feelings to the manifest 
will of God and thus won from him the promise that if 
elected, he would accept the decision of the conclave. 

An important Constitution de Episcopis, now in pro- 
cess of publication, will form part of the forthcoming 
revised edition of canon law. 

An official notice in the latest issue of the “ Gerarchia 
Ecclesiastica,” the official annual of the Holy See, directs 
all who in any way form part of the papal household, as 
domestic prelates for example, to send their addresses 
to the office for publication every month of November; 
otherwise their names will be dropped from the lists. 

We learn from the same source that there are now in 
the Catholic world fourteen patriarchal sees, eight being 
of the Latin and six of the Oriental Rites; 185 resident 
Latin archbishops and 19 Orientals; 748 resident Latin 
bishops and 52 Orientals; 610 titular sees and 23 nullius 
dioceseos. There are seven apostolic delegations, 151 
vicariates apostolic and 63 apostolic prefectures. Dur- 
ing the present pontificate six dioceses have been raised 
to archdioceses, and 18 dioceses, 14 vicariates and nine 
prefectures have been created. L’EREMITA. 





Anti-Christian Influences in Brazil 
I. FREEMASONRY. 


During the years in which the Catholic press of Brazil 
has been waging war on Freemasonry, the courage and 
constancy of the Bi-Hebdomadario Catholico of Rio 
Janeiro have been especially in evidence. That one may 
be at once a Catholic and a Mason is unfortunately an 
assertion that will not down among Brazilians, and its 
influence sadly hampers Catholic activity and organization 
in the country. All in vain is reference made to facts 
known to all, which clearly prove the anti-Catholic ten- 
dencies of masonry; even the official program of the 
body in Rio Janeiro—its opposition to Christian schools 
and religious instruction, its enmity to religious orders 
and congregations, its interference with the Christian- 
social movement among Catholics here, do not open the 
eyes of “Catholic” Masons. The old catchword of 
“religious toleration” safeguards masonry and its anti- 
Christian endeavor. 

Some time ago a correspondent from Paiz asked the 
question: Whence arises the danger threatening 
Catholicism through Freemasonry? Don Carlos de Laet, 
editor of the Bi-Hebdomadario, made answer: “Formerly 
one might not suggest aught of opposition between Ca- 
tholicism and Freemasonry without being reproached with 
fanaticism, and out-of-date ultramontanism. But hap- 
pily in our day it is entirely possible to draw proof of the 
bitterness of this opposition from masonic sources. In 
a recent issue of the official Revista Magonica (March, 
1909) one of the leaders of the Masonic body in Brazil 
emphatically declares that no Catholic can be a good 
Mason, and protests against the admission of a Catholic 
to the lodge’s mysteries. The Catholic Church, so this 





leader affirms, for twenty centuries has terrorized hu- 
manity, drawing its strength from ignorance and super- 
stition.” Dr. de Laet, in further answer, makes reference 
to the Bulletin des convocations et ordres du jour of the 
Grand Orient in France. “ When one finds,” he quotes 
from this document, “that Jesus has never lived, that 
reference to such a person was first introduced into the 
Scriptures by a certain Bar-Jehoudda, one hundred years 
after the pretended crucifixion, that all Jews, Christian 
as well as non-Christian, were well aware of the decep- 
tion, is not his duty clear? No man of honor may have 
part in a living lie; his whole energy must be directed to 
crush out the lie and replace it by the living truth.” 

To show that he does not theorize merely, Dr. de Laet 
refers to some facts of recent occurrence which should 
impress even those who are as blind as the “ Catholic ” 
Freemasons. He calls their attention to the case of Dr. 
Furtado Menezes of Minas Geraes, a Catholic candidate 
for the Chamber of Deputies, whose election was nullified 
through Masonic influence, though it had been fully 
approved by the returning board; he refers to high- 
handed disturbance of the May devotions in Therezina 
by the Masons, and the cruel attack made by their 
partisans on the pastor of the church, who owes his life 
to the energetic action of an army officer; he recalls the 
ovation with which they welcomed Anatole France on his 
recent trip to Brazil—and to many incidents of similar 
offense to Catholics. ‘“ Everywhere,” he concludes, “ the 
anti-Christian influence of the body is at work and the 
struggle is on. Surely it is time for those who profess 
to follow Christ and to be enrolled under His banner, the 
cross, to make good their profession and to leave the 
camp of the enemy.” 

A recent mandate of the Secretary of the Interior, 
Dr. Estevan Pinto, directed to the teacher in charge of 
the school of Estiva (Municip. Porto Alegre) makes in- 
teresting reading in this connection. We quote the order 
as well as our commentary from the Vozes de Petropolis 
of September, 1909 (No. 3): ‘We recommend you,” 
so runs the mandate, “to remove from your school- 
rooms all religious pictures and emblems, and to cease 
touching upon religious topics in your instructions to the 
pupils, since these things do not belong to our system of 
school-training.” Against this action of the Secretary 
energetic protest was raised by the Central Directory of 
the district. The action was all the more unjust, it was 
affirmed, since the larger number of the public classes 
were held in the home of the Professor or in buildings 
leased by him at his own expense. During the regular 
class hours the building may be considered a “ public 
building,” but out of these hours no official has a right 
to enter into the building to inquire what is being done. 
Despite this, so the protest goes on, the Professor is not 
permitted to impart religious instruction to his pupils, 
though this is done out of the ordinary school time, 
though it is done in his own house and at the request of 
the children’s parents. One hundred and fifty-three heads 
of families in the town of Xopotd formulated a similar 
protest, in which they declared their intention “not merely 
to object to the action, but as a manner of reparation for 
the scandalous procedure we shall procure two crucifixes 
which we shall cause to be hung in the schoolrooms of 
this district as a symbol of our Catholic faith and as a 
protection for our children against the impiety of the day.” 

One might suppose that a congress of learned men, 
convened to discuss matters of science, would find no 
place on its program for the consideration of purely 
politico-religious questions. Such seems not to have been 
the case in the first gathering of the “ Congresso 
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Brasileiro de Geographia,’’ which was in session Sep- 
tember 7-16, in the “Monroe-Palacio” in Rio de Janeiro. 
After the reading of the papers prepared for the meeting, 
the sole woman delegate present startled the body by 
bringing up the following question: “I move that the 
Congress call the attention of the civil authority to the 
constitutional provision which declares ‘lay-teaching ’ 
(non-religious instruction) to be the sole instruction 
which the Indians, in the interests of our republican in- 
stitutions, may receive.” A spirited debate followed the 
general surprise caused by the motion, though the Presi- 
dent of the Congress, Marquez de Paranagua, had met 
the woman’s interpellation with the threat: “If political 
and religious questions come into discussion among us 
I shall leave the chair.” The Catholic delegates present 
made manful efforts to have the motion set aside, but to 
no avail—it was finally accepted by a vote of 35 to 28. 
The Vozes de Petropolis closes its account with the quiet 
sarcasm: “ We promise to inform our readers when the 
thirty-five spirited defenders of the motion will have 
gone out among the Indians to carry to them the bene- 
ficial help of state lay-teaching.” 

Dr. Cassio de Rezente published lately in the Jornal 
de Commercio of Rio de Janeiro some interesting sta- 
tistics regarding the ravages of tuberculosis in the capital 
city during the past fifty years. Within that period 
107,032 deaths in the city were due to the disease, making 
an average yearly death-rate in its case of 2.18. The 
records show a constantly increasing number of deaths 
year after year from the “ white plague,” though the 
relative percentage of deaths to population, because of 
rapid growth of the city, has fallen off quite two-thirds. 
The effects of the scourge are realized the better when 
one compares its fatalities with those of other diseases. 
The deaths due to tuberculosis exceed those following 
any other form of sickness taken by itself—and even the 
sum of the deaths caused by several taken together. In 
the years 1868-1908, 93,046 died of tuberculosis, whilst 
the total of the deaths resulting from typhus, grippe, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles and pest, was 63,911; 
yellow fever and small-pox together numbered 82,145 
victims. 


Novena of St. Genevieve in Paris 


January 9, 1910. 


Although scepticism and irreligion are openly taught 
in the Government schools in France (their so-called 
neutrality being a myth that the recent letter of the 
French bishops has thoroughly unveiled), certain re- 
ligious beliefs and practices, the heritage of generations, 
are deeply rooted even among the working classes of 
Paris. Apart from the thorough-going Catholics, be- 
longing to all classes of society, who are, even now, 
making a brave fight against the evil influences that are 
undermining the faith of their countrymen, there exists 
a large percentage of respectable, quiet folk, chiefly 
among the working classes and well-to-do bourgeois, 
who are neither zealous Catholics nor rampant Anti- 
Clericals. Peace-loving and narrow-minded, they are 
much swayed by the opinion of “le Gouvernement,” in 
whose service many of them are employed ; they have no 
great love for the curés, whom they look upon as the 
enemies of that same government, but certain days of 
the year appeal to their dormant religious feelings, and 
the nine days of the novena of St. Genevieve are among 
these important dates. 





The novena begins on January 3, the feast day of the 
patroness of Paris, and from that day to the 11th an un- 
interrupted rush of pilgrims flows towards the Church of 
St. Etienne du Mont, where St. Geneviéve’s, now alas, 
empty tomb, attracts them. Many of these pilgrims are 
unversed in historical lore, but they all know the story 
of the Shepherdess of Nanterre, Geneviéve, who twice 
saved Paris from destruction, once by preventing the 
ferocious king of the Huns, Attila, from entering the city, 
and another time by providing food for its famished 
inhabitants. Puvis de Chavannes’ famous frescoes have 
put the story in a poetical form that appeals to their 
imagination. These frescoes adorn the Panthéon, once 
the Church of St. Geneviéve; but even more suggestive 
to our mind than the meeting between Genevieve and 
Attila is the frescoe that represents the saint, an old 
woman wrapped in a white veil, watching over the 
slumbering city. The idea holds good even now, and 
we can still imagine Genevieve, from the heights above, 
praying for the restless, sceptical, frivolous Paris of 
to-day, threatened as it is by enemies more harmful to 
its children’s souls than war and famine. 

Devotion to St. Geneviéve has always been character- 
istic of the Parisians. After her happy death in 512, 
the saint was buried in a fine basilica dedicated to the 
holy Apostles Peter and Paul, that stood on the eminence 
still called “la Montagne Ste-Geneviéve.” In 857, the 
church was burnt by the Norman invaders; it was re- 
stored in 1185 and continued to exist until the reign of 
Louis XV, who replaced it by the new Church of Ste- 
Geneviéve, afterwards called the Panthéon. 

In the olden days, when the king lay dangerously ill, 
when the country was afflicted by famine, pestilence or 
war, the relics of the gentle saint, who had so lovingly 
cared for Paris, were borne in procession through the 
streets by men walking barefooted, “ with the greatest 
devotion,” says Madame de Sevigné, who witnessed the 
procession in 1675. A picture by Largilliére represents 
the procession of 1694; the members of the Government, 
magistrates, clergy, corporations of workmen, religious 
orders, and all classes of the population. It is related 
that the women of the people used to throw themselves 
on the chasse, weeping and praying aloud, their arms 
full of clothes, that they insisted should touch the 
reliquary. 

One of the first acts of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment was to desecrate the new church. The relics of the 
saint were burnt on the “place de Gréve” at night, because 
it was feared that the sacrilegious act might exasperate 
the people, and to the Panthéon, as they called St. Gene- 
viéve’s, were brought the bodies of Mirabeau, Marat, 
Voltaire and Rousseau. The first two, after a brief stay 
in the temple “ dedicated to great men,” were contemptu- 
ously dragged forth and thrown into some unknown 
cemetery; they ceased to be heroes when their friends 
ceased to be in power. Voltaire’s gorgeous funeral pro- 
cession, on July 12, 1791, was sorely disturbed by a 
violent thunder storm that drenched the allegorical per- 
sonages who, clad as Greek and Romans, escorted the 
body. After the Revolution, the Pantheon again became 
a church, but it has now been desecrated for the second 
time and only the frescoes of de Chavannes remind the 
twentieth century visitor that during nearly a thousand 
years, the patroness of Paris was honored on the spot. 
Yet Geneviéve’s memory is, in reality, more closely con- 
nected with the heathen-looking edifice that covers the 
site of her medieval basilica than with the picturesque 
Church of St Etienne du Mont, where her novena takes 
place. Here are preserved the fragments of her tomb, 
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enclosed in a gilded shrine, around which, during the 
novena, hundreds of lights are kept burning. Pascal, 
Racine, and other celebrated men are buried in this truly 
beautiful church; its wonderfully carved “jubé” or 
gallery being one of th treasures of artistic Paris. 

During the novena, the wide place upon which stand 
both the Panthéon, her former sanctuary, and St 
Etienne, where she is now honored, present a picturesque 
aspect. Small, hastily constructed wooden booths, where 
pictures, medals and candles are sold, cover the open 
space, and vendors drive a thriving trade. Her tomb, as 
it is called, although since 1791 its contents are scattered 
to the winds, is a blaze of lights, and through an open- 
ing in the gilded trellis work a priest is busily employed 
in touching with rosaries and medals the well-worn 
stones before which many royal and illustrious person- 
ages once knelt in prayerful reverence. Although these 
modern pilgrims are less enthusiastic, their faith, love 
and trust are touchingly expressed. None of the so- 
called “ great men,” so pompously laid to rest in the 
neighboring Panthéon, can boast of having excited one- 
quarter of the affectionate honors paid to the shepherdess 
of fifteen hundred years ago. Thrones and dynasties 
have fallen, churches have been destroyed, but the 
memory of Geneviéve is still kept green by the most 
fickle people in the world. 

The “ Montagne Ste-Genevieve”’ is the learned part 
of Paris; the Sorbonne is close by, and before the recent 
persecution, many religious communities, possessing 
large gardens, were settled in the neighborhood. Most 
of these have now been sent adrift, and tall, common- 
place houses are being built where trees and flowers once 
gave air, light and beauty. Nevertheless, the general 
aspect of the “ Montagne Ste-Geneviéve” is old-world 
and the broad place of the Panthéon is silent except for 
the nine days, between the third and eleventh of January. 
When the patroness of Paris holds her court, a trans- 
formation takes place, and this remote corner of the great 
city reminds one of Lourdes, Einsiedeln and other famous 
shrines. Morning and afternoon the church is so 
crowded that it is difficult to find even standing room. 
Among the interminable lines of pilgrims that pass before 
the tomb, a large proportion is made up of bare-headed 
women, carrying their babies in their arms, and with tiny, 
toddling children hanging on to their dresses. The old 
priest on duty smilingly blessed the babies in the name 
of Ste Geneviéve and with fatherly benevolence patted 
the rosy cheeks of the little mites, who gazed with wide- 
open eyes at the brilliantly lighted shrine. Many visitors 
also buy medals, pictures, and even photos, to be laid 
on the tomb, and one can realize once more that a founda- 
tion of faith, trust and childlike love for their patroness 
exists under the careless exterior of the modern Parisian. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


- 


Princess Marie of Denmark 


CoPENHAGEN, JANUARY 6, 1910. 


For three hundred and fifty years there had been no 
Catholic member of the Danish royal family when, in 
1885, King Christian’s youngest son, Waldemar, was 
married to the French princess, Marie d’Orléans, whose 
great-grandfather was the French King, Louis Philipe, 
expelled from France in 1848. In the course of time 
she became more and more popular with all the people, 
and no member of the royal family was so loved as she 





by high and low. So, when she died rather suddenly on 
the fourth of last December, there was great and very 
genuine sorrow all over the land and especially in Copen- 
hagen. People remembered how the Princess had always 
been the first to help when there was need, how quickly 
she came, and how successful she was in getting the 
rich to open their purses. Nobody minded her being a 
Catholic, though she always fulfilled her religious obli- 
gations and was to be seen every Sunday in one of the 
Catholic churches of Copenhagen or its suburbs. 

Princess Marie had four sons and one daughter, and 
only this last was brought up a Catholic. The departed 
mother is not to be blamed for this, because it was 
arranged without her knowledge before her marriage, 
that her sons should be brought up Protestants and the 
daughters Catholic. The prelate who, without the 
bishop’s sanction, consented to this arrangement, was 
punished by Pope Leo XIII. The youngest child, 
Princess Margaret, has received a good Catholic educa- 
tion, but she now is in a very lonely position as the sole 
Catholic member of the royal family, and she is only 
fourteen years old. 

Princess Marie could only receive Extreme Unction 
because she was unconscious the last five days of her 
life and had been taken ill very suddenly. But her last 
words have remained a most consoling memory for little 
Princess Margaret. Princess Marie was suffering from 
influenza when she heard that her daughter was also 
ill, and she immediately rose from her bed and went 
upstairs to visit her sick child. On leaving her, she 
said: “God bless you, my child,” and those were the 
last words she uttered in her life, for she was taken with 
a fainting spell immediately after and never awoke to 
consciousness. The influenza had affected the brain and 
the situation was hopeless. 

As her husband, Prince Waldemar, was far frem 
Denmark on a long voyage, the funeral took place before 
his return, in the little St. Ansgar’s Church, the principa! 
Catholic church in Copenhagen. Never before had this 
chapel been filled by so distinguished a congregation. 
The Bishop, Johannes von Euch, delivered a funeral 
oration which was not only eloquent but very consoling. 
The King himself was greatly pleased, and the bishop 
won the esteem of many other persons who had never 
seen or known him before. 

The great influence which Princess Marie wielded in 
favor of us Danish Catholics was rather indirect than 
direct. She has broken the tradition of centuries that no 
Catholic could be a member of the royal family, although 
the only legal requisite is that the King must be a 
Lutheran, a foolish inheritance from the days of intol- 
erance and persecution. Had our Catholic princess been 
disliked, many people, who know nothing about the 
Catholic Church, would have said: “ Didn’t I tell you? 
See how haughty and disagreeable the Catholics are.” 
But happily Princess Marie was uncommonly liked, nay 
loved. Although one could hear many a disrespectful ex- 
pression about other members of the royal family on the 
occasion of her death, yet the general sentiment of the 
people with regard to her was: Our dear Princess was 
so good, so affectionate, so kind, and she was a Catholic; 
therefore the Catholics cannot be so bad, so revengeful 
as we are often told. In this respect Princess Marie 
was and will still remain of great assistance to her co- 
religionists, and we pray with thankfulness for her, that 
God may give her eternal rest, and for her young 
daughter, the little Margaret, that God may strengthen 
her in the faith of her mother. 

Niects HANSEN, M.A. 
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Lock Box 842, New Haven, Conn. 


This is the only clue to the publishers of the most be- 
wildering and audacious medley we have seen in all our 
experience. Under the title of “ The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, Illustrated,” we are presented with the following 
jumble: A presentation page with a painted picture of 
the Madonna and Child, and an announcement of an in- 
dulgence of one hundred days to all the faithful who 
employ themselves a half hour in studying how to teach 
or in learning Christian Doctrine; a colored chromo of 
Leo XIII; a half tone picture of Pius X; a half tone group 
of the older Paulists ; a half tone of His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Gibbons; a title page defining the scope of the work 
as a book of ready reference with departments for old 
and young; a “ defense of our Holy Religion”; answers 
to the objections of non-Catholics ; important chapters on 
Catholic History by many eminent authorities; a review 
of Catholicity in the United States by Richard H. Clark, 
LL.D. The two volumes in one are published with “ the 
approbation of the authorities of the Church at the office 
of Catholic Publications in ten of our principal cities.” 
The editor is at Lock Box No. 842, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. The publisher will not offer this book for sale in 
book stores. In severe black type there is an Imprima- 
tur of His Grace the Most Reverend Archbishop of New 
York approving the publication of Doctor Shea’s great 
work, without mentioning which work it is, and the in- 
dorsements of prelates are given without stint, not one 
of them, however, referring to this piratical compilation. 
Approbations for the works which have been pilfered to 
make up the second volume or part of this farrago are 
also in abundance. The contents are taken from every- 
where, largely from Gilmary Shea. There are the lives 
of several bishops; essays on the history of religion; 





thirty pages on the sacramentals; readings for every Sun- 
day in the year, by Countess de Flavigny ; Canon Oakley 
on the Sacrifice of the Mass; Charles Henry Bowden’s 
brief Catholic’s Dictionary copied bodily. The paper is 
poor; the press work poorer, and the printing worst of 
all. The cost, as we have been told, is $5.00. Watch all 
communications from Lock Box 842, New Haven, Conn. 


Where is the Secret of Life ? 


“Secret of Life to be Sought Here” caught our 
eye lately in a New York newspaper. It interested 
us, as we had seen similar headings in San Fran- 
cisco newspapers some years ago when the Uni- 
versity of California drew Professor Jacques Loeb from 
Europe to its faculty. On reading further we found 
the same gentleman to be about to migrate again, having 
been appointed director of experimental biology in the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. The too 
sanguine hopes of California, it appears, have been dis- 
appointed. The secret of life is still to be found. But 
there can be no doubt of Professor Loeb’s ability to find 
it; for the newspaper alluded to tells how he asserted 
that he had fertilized artificially the eggs of sea urchins 
and has expressed repeatedly his belief that life is only 
a matter of chemistry. Evidently, therefore, he is on the 
very threshold of the great discovery. Lest anyone 
should hesitate to admit his sufficiency, it closes its 
panegyric with these words: “In a recent utterance he 
said: ‘ Living organisms have the peculiarity of develop- 
ing and reproducing themselves automatically, and it is 
this automatic character of reproduction and development 
which differentiates them for the time being from 
machines made of inanimate matter.’ ” 

This is profound, truly worthy of being called an 
utterance. The utterances of sibyls and prophets may be 
forgotten, but this deserves to stand forever by that of 
the Butcher solving the problem 2 plus 1: 


“ Take 3 as a number to reason about, 
A number convenient to state, 
Add 20 less 3, then multiply out 
By 1000 diminished by 8. 
“ This product we next will proceed to divide 
By 900 plus 90 plus 2. 
Subtract 17, and it’s easily seen 
The answer can’t fail to be true.” 


sé 


By the way, what does “ character” mean; and what 
is an “automatic character”? Can a professor have a 
character, automatic or otherwise, of talking nonsense; 
and if he can not, how can a living organism have a 
“ character of reproduction and development”? As this 
character is only temporary, “ for the time being,” like 
a footman’s “three years good character,” does the liv- 
ing organism in losing it become a machine? Suppose a 
cat should lose it during sleep. When it wakes up and 
begins to wash its face, is the action something altogether 
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different from that of all previous face-washings? Is it 
now made of inanimate matter? What is inanimate 
matter? How does it differ from animated matter? 
The Professor seems, like the Butcher, to leave us at 
the point we started from. But the Butcher understood 
the meaning of the words he used. 


The British Elections 


The elections are over; but he would be a bold prophet 
who would dare to forecast the future. An indignant 
people has not risen to vindicate the House of Com- 
mons outraged by the Peers. On the other hand, the 
country has not answered the call of the Lords to reject 
the Budget. Tariff Reform has made remarkable head- 
way; but as a rule, the great manufacturing cities are 
still faithful to Free Trade. The Unionists have re- 
gained some lost ground; but their majorities are in 
many cases slender, while in the northern towns and 
counties of England their successes were few and far 
between. Liberal majorities have been notably reduced 
and the Labor party is not so strong as in the last Parlia- 
ment. But these effects were due to so many causes, the 
natural reaction after the tremendous Liberal success of 
1906, objection to the Budget, sympathy with the Peers, 
dread of Socialism, dislike of Home Rule, opposition to 
the Education policy of the Government, desire for 
Tariff Reform, dissatisfaction with the administration 
of the Navy, fear of Germany, which worked so dif- 
ferently in different places, that it would be a hopeless 
task to attempt to interpret the results. 


‘*‘ From the Roman Obedience ’’ 


The fable of the priest and his parishioners in Mon- 
treal who joined the Protestants, has been given up. 
Those who circulated it, admit now there was neither 
priest nor parish, only individuals who left the Church 
at different times but all sufficiently remote, and having a 
grudge against the Archbishop, or moved by the devil, 
eased themselves by writing an impudent letter. Who 
they are is still a mystery. The Archbishop cannot find 
them by means of the directory. The Living Church says 
it knows but will not tell, lest the Catholics, instigated by 
the priests, make things unpleasant for them. Its precau- 
tion seems excessive. If they attend in visible form the 
Church of the Redeemer, nothing could be easier for the 
Catholics than to waylay and slaughter them. Now comes 
another story. “The Reverend Johan Marchello, of 
Kansas City, has passed with his congregation and church 
of St. John the Baptist from the Roman obedience ” 
(obedience—delightful word, it really reminds one of the 
Great Schism) “to the Protestant Episcopalian.” That 
Mr. Marchello has come under any “ obedience ” will not 
be easily believed by his bishop in Italy, who never could 
do anything with him and is unfeignedly glad to be rid of 
him. Neither was his congregation of St. John the Bap- 





tist ever under “Roman obedience.” Mr. Marchello 
came to America lawlessly, without papers, in defiance of 
Pontifical legislation. No bishop received him; he never 
was authorized to officiate in Kansas City. Wherever he 
applied for faculties he received the only answer that 
could be given: “Go back to Italy.” He then gathered 
round him, not in a good church building but in a tumble- 
down frame house, some Italians who never went to the 
Catholic Church nor received the Sacraments, and called 
them the congregation of St. John the Baptist, claiming, 
it is said, to have authority to do so from the Baptist him- 
self through a supporter to whom the saint was in the 
habit of making revelations. The congregation and its 
pastor, therefore, had no place in the Diocese of Kansas 
City. Bishop Atwill thought them good enough for his 
denomination, and received them under his jurisdiction 
where they will stay as long as it is profitable. Mean- 
while the affair gives much mirth to the Little Italy of 
Kansas City. They are allowed to use the Roman Lit- 
urgy under what Episcopalians call their canon of unity, 
until they can be educated up to the higher level of the 
Book of Common Prayer. No doubt Bishop Atwill will 
begin their education at once. He has a hard task before 
him, 

A soldier once disappeared from the outposts. ‘‘Where 
are you?” cried the sergeant. “Here Iam. I’ve caught 
a prisoner.” “ Bring him in then,” said the sergeant. 
“ Faith, and he won't let me,” was the reply. 


How French Protestants Fare 


A curious and rather sad instance of the disintegrating 
process which fatally develops in heretical communities 
as soon as they cease to be artificially unified by material 
interests is the present condition of Protestants through- 
out France. Though few in number, they are eminently 
respectable and exert an influence out of all proportion 
to their numbers. But their churches are dwindling and 
splitting up into multiplied sects now that they are sepa- 
rated from the State. “S. D.,” the able Paris corres- 
pondent of th. New York Evening Post, whose letter 
appeared in the issue of January 29, directs attention to 
this little known fact and proves it by quoting M. Armand 
Lods, who, representing the small Lutheran community, 
fought against separation as a danger to his religious de- 
nomination. He now notes the first effects of that sepa- 
ration. 

“Schism and deficit,” he says, “ have been the portion 
of the Reformed (Calvinist or Huguenot) churches. In 
the old order of things they had a common consistory, in 
spite of their varying doctrinal tendencies. The Separa- 
tion law obliged them to adopt the congregational system, 
which Catholics could not accept without ceasing to be 
Catholics, but which seems natural enough in the ideas 
of Calvin. The result has been that three different unions 
of congregations (cultual associations) have been formed, 
in the place of the one consistory, with all the material 
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disadvantages of each going off by itself—evangelicals, 
liberals, and the third party. The Augsburg confession 
has been sufficient to keep the Lutherans together.” 

The money accounts of these churches, including the 
two theological faculties of Paris and Montauban, amount 
to not quite $400,000 for the year 1908, with a deficit of 
$32,000; and this deficit, M. Lods says, is bound to in- 
crease, for there are still State allowances, pensions, and 
house rents to be received until next year. After that 
each church will have to look out for itself. M. Lods at- 
tributes the trouble to the Separation law refusing to the 
churches the legal right of receiving donations and lega- 
cies. “ M. Briand,” he says, “the principal author of 
this law, knew very well that it would render the exist- 
ence of the cultual associations utterly precarious. ‘ Re- 
ligion,’ he wrote in his report on the law, ‘ ought not to 
be maintained by inheritance from the dead, but by volun- 
tary liberalities of the living.’ We now see the difficult 
situation to which our congregations have been reduced 
by the strict application of this maxim, which was in- 
vented to weaken all religions.” A striking confirmation 
this is of the Holy Father’s foresight in condemning cul- 
tual associations. 





At the convention of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment for the Evangelization of the World, lately held in 
this city, to induce members to subscribe to a fund of 
$725,000, missions were proposed as a gilt edged invest- 
ment bringing in fabulous returns, not in heaven, but on 
earth ; $50,000,000 spent by Japan in America on railway 
supplies alone was put down as the result of missions in 
that country. A missionary to Korea gave as the fruits 
of the American apostolate that he traveled there in a 
Delaware car drawn by a Philadelphia locomotive over 
Pittsburg rails fastened by New York spikes to Oregon 
; and dined on Chicago beef, Pittsburg pickles and 
Minnesota flour. No wonder New York business men 
were enthusiastic for foreign missions and voted $20,- 
000,000 of Mr. Carnegie’s money—if he will give it—to 
the glorious work. After a gentleman from Canada had 
told the crowd which filled the Hippodrome that America 
dominates the world’s trade and the world’s politics and 
consequently is responsible for the world’s redemption, 
the meeting broke up in high good humor. 


ties; 





The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has made an appeal on behalf of labor to the 
congregations throughout the country. It appeals for 
the observance of three simple rules: One day’s rest in 
seven, reasonable hours of labor, and a living wage based 
on these reasonable hours of labor. It explains these rules 
in very proper terms. Nineteen years ago the divinely 
appointed head of the One Church of Christ appealed in 
even better terms on behalf of labor for these amongst 


other things. Yet there are people who think that the 








Catholic Church is still in the dark ages and that only 
Protestants are wide awake and progressive. We strongly 
suspect that some in the Federal Council have been read- 
ing Leo XIII’s encyclical on the conditions of labor. We 
wish them nothing better than to study the whole series 
of his sociological encyclicals. 





The French Bishops may be worsted before the courts, 
and the Catholic Deputies may not succeed, in their fight 
for freedom of education; but they have been eminently 
successful in compelling the Government to avow its 
purpose to dereligionize the youth of France. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The January number of Brentano’s Book Chat, in de- 
scribing Allen Upward’s “Secrets of the Past,” an 
alleged volume of history “written in the novelist’s 
manner,” which is to be published in February, contains 
among other things the following editorial mention: 

“A great deal of unnecessary scorn has been poured 
out on the Protestants who believed that the infant 
recognized by James II as his son was a supposititious 
child introduced into the queen’s chamber by the Jesuits. 
But when we find that in the same century the Jesuits 
actually succeeded in seating an impostor on the throne 
of Russia, we shall see that the suspicion was well 
founded.” 

Here proof of one falsehood is made by adducing 
another falsehood. Of course, persons in America are 
not well acquainted with the history of the “ False 
Demetrius ” who ascended the throne of Russia on June 
20, 1605, and who was slain in the Kremlin on May 
29 of the following year. He fought his way to the 
Russian throne, commencing by his invasion of Russian 
territory in October, 1604, and the Jesuits had nothing 
whatever to do with his ascending the throne or declar- 
ing himself to be really Demetrius—the son of Ivan the 
Terrible, who was said to be have been murdered at 
Uglitch in his childhood by order of Boris Godunoff. 
The whole story with original documents is given by 
Father Pierling, in his “ Rome et Démétrius, d’aprés des 
documents nouveaux, avec piéces justificatives et fac- 
similés”” (Paris, 1878). Even Karamzin, the great 
Russian historian, takes but little stock in the Jesuit 
story, but alleges that Demetrius was Gregory Otropieff, 
a monk originally from the Moscow Chudoff Monastery. 
The Russian historian, Plovaiski, only goes so far as to 
say: “The Jesuits also began to support the impostor, 
hoping that with his assistance they might unite the 
Russian church to the Pope.” It was really Sigismund 
III of Poland who placed Demetrius on the throne, and 
he supported the pretender by arms and money as a 
method of weakening the Russian Kingdom. But there 
are people who can see the Jesuits in everything; and 
now history is novelized to support that view. 

ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 
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LITERATURE 


HUYSMANS 


The road of the Beautiful is not the least traveled of those that 
lead to Rome, How many have been led to God by the contem- 
plation of art consecrated to the service of truth! Think of 
Winckelmann, Schlegel, Chateaubriand—and of Joris Karl Huys- 
mans, whose conversion the famous Danish convert, Jorgensen, 
has so beautifully described in his latest work, “Joris Karl 
Huysmans.” (Mainz, Kirchheim, 1909. Kultur und Katholi- 
zismus, Bd. IX.) 

Huysmans belonged to the school of Zola. He was a realist 
and decadent in the worst sense these words can bear. His ear- 
lier works are sinks of filth and brutishness. They belong to the 
class that demoralize a nation by mocking at the sacredness of 
marriage and championing conjugal infidelity. “A Rebours” 
(1884) reflects a soul at war with God and disgusted with itself 
and with all about it—the story of a decadent. “I have lost all 
courage,” he cries out in despair; “life disgusts me!—Lord, 
have mercy on the despairing Christian, the wretched man, who 
would fain believe, the slave on the galley of life, who has em- 
barked alone in the night under a sky no longer lit up by the 
cheering lights of the old hope.” But Huysmans was to sink 
deeper still before the final rescue came. He sought healing for 
his torn soul in the mystical aberrations of the Orient. In “ La- 
bas” (In the Depths) he describes this phase of his career. 
Into ghastlier depths man can scarcely descend. Only two ways 
of escape were open to him—a bullet through his brain or return 
to God. The husks of the swine could be endured no longer. 
Dozens of his associates had chosen the former way. Huysmans, 
almost against his will, followed the latter and was saved. 

Neither her sublimity nor her truth brought him back to the 
Church, but the contemplation of her beauty, which is, in the 
last analysis, the reflex of her truth—splendor veritatis. “It is 
said of him,” writes Jorgensen, “that he entered the Church 
through her painted windows. So much is true—he worshipped 
truth as the source of beauty; truth manifested itself to him by 
the splendor of its beauty.” 

In order to distract himself, Huysmans had visited a church 
for the first time in many years. It was St. Sulpice. There he 
heard the 'Dies Ire, the De Profundis, the versicles and psalms 
of the Office of the Dead, “ which fall on the soul like so many 
shovelfuls of earth on a coffin.” During Holy Week he wan- 
dered about the churches of Paris, and the majestic solemnity of 
the liturgy moved the innermost depths of his being. The beauty 
of Catholic worship haunted him by day and by night. He could 
not rid himself of its magic influence. When night fell on the 
great city, he would seek refuge from the garish light of the 
streets in the semi-darkness of some Gothic church, “one of 
those merciful churches of the Middle Ages, one of those damp, 
blackened chapels, which are still full of chants, beautiful 
paintings and the scent of old incense and extinguished candles.” 
Here was his Father’s House at last, and in the little confes- 
sional in the corner the prodigal received the kiss of forgiveness, 
the robe of innocence, the shoes and the ring. “An unusual 
way to God,” says Jorgensen, “ but surely a way none the less.” 

From a worshiper of occult science and Oriental mysticism, 
Huysmans became a follower of the great Christian ascetics and 
mystics (“La Cathédrale,” “ L’Oblat,” “ Ste. Lydwine de Schie- 
dam”). He lived in the Middle Ages, the moyen age énorme et 
délicat, whose “ white soul” he was forever evoking. 


G. M. 





A Knight of God. By Epita Mary Power, St. Louis: 
B. Herder. The Woman Who Never Did Wrong. By 
KaTHERINE E. Conway. Boston: Thomas J. Flynn & Co. 





The first of these two novels is a tale of the “spacious days 
of Elizabeth,” so spacious for Catholics that they were given 
barely room enough to hang themselves in. The recusant, 
the priest-hunter, the torture and the prison-house of Old 
England are not new topics for the Catholic writer of fiction. 
Fifty years ago, they were his stock-in-trade. But, we do 
things better now. “The Knight of God” is an absorbing 
story. The scene is laid in Yorkshire, and the hero is that 
rarest of things—in books if not in real life—a human saint. 
He is one of those thrice blest whose “loves in higher love 
endure.” The story gives the reader not a few honest 
thrills, and a plenty of honest pathos, the note of which is 
never forced. It is almost ungracious to criticize anything 
in so sterling a Catholic book, the best of its kind that has 
ever come under our notice, but will the author pay more 
attention to the articulation of her long sentences? While 
they are not so bad as other long sentences we have met— 
sentences which would appear to have come into existence 
through the fortuitous concourse of clauses—they are, never- 
theless, now and then a trifle disjointed. 

Miss Conway has a versatile pen. Having given us books 
of travel, poetry, biography, essays, anthology, decorum, 
sociology, piety, with two or three novels, she now supple- 
ments these fine achievements with a slender volume of 
short stories, nine in number; they are all short and sweet, 
and vibrant, as are all of Miss Conway’s books, with the 
note of Catholicity. It is superfluous to say that these 
stories are interesting. Miss Conway is never dull. 

m. 3: 


Abraham Lincoln, the People’s Leader in the Struggle for 
National Existence. By Greorce Haven Putnam, Litt.D. New 
York and London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

This volume is taken up with the Emancipator’s administra- 
tion. Fifteen pages bring us to 1846, when Lincoln entered Con- 
gress as a Whig, and two score pages trace his course from 1846 
to 1861. The boy, the husband, the father, is kept in the back- 
ground; the leader, as a model of civic virtues, is set before 
us. Compromise is necessarily a palliative rather than a cure. 
The compromises on slavery in the Constitution served the pur- 
pose for thirty years; the Missouri Compromise did duty for an 
equal length of time; and it was thought that the Compromise of 
1850 might last at least as long. Each of these had been pre- 
sented and accepted as a final solution of the burning question. 

The overwhelming defeat of the Whigs in 1852 seemes to have 
given to the victors the impression that all opposition, if not de- 
stroyed, was crushed beyond hope of recovery. Yet the triumph 
was more apparent than real, for though they had secured four- 
fifths of the electoral vote, they had obtained a majority of only 
215,000 of the popular vote. The election of 1852 warranted the 
introduction of the Kansas-Nebraska bill (p. 17), which annulled 
the Congressional compromises and opened up the whole ques- 
tion afresh. In 1854 twenty representatives held their seats in 
virtue of the slave population; on its final passage the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill mustered a majority of only thirteen. The success 
of this measure caused the formation of a political party which 
went back to Thomas Jefferson for its name and for its stand on 
slavery. 

It was made up of heterogeneous elements united only upon 
one ground, namely, opposition to the further extension of 
slavery. Abolitionists, Free-Soil Democrats, Whigs and (what 
made many Catholics fear the whole organization) “ Know- 
nothings,” united on the one plank. Lincoln’s first cabinet (p.60) 
depicted the party in miniature. It had no “ family likeness,” but 
it had a surplus of “ family jars.” Lincoln’s infinite patience and 
tact were in constant exercise. 

The President’s saddest hours, we believe, were not when he 
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witnessed the strife among his secretaries, nor when he counted 
from the White House the Confederate campfires across the 
Potomac, nor even when he almost heard the gallop of Jubal 
Early’s cavalry in the streets of Washington. His saddest hours 
were in 1864,when prominent party leaders like Greeley and Sum- 
ner openly opposed his renomination on the ground that he could 
not carry the election. At the Radical Republican convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Lincoln was passed over and John C. Frémont 
was nominated. A “Union” convention in Baltimore named 
Lincoln for a second term; no “ Republican” convention did as 
much. The leaders of his party were not with him. We trem- 
ble to think of what might have befallen the republic had 
General Ben. Butler been captured and, according to President 
Davis’. orders (p. 119), had been “reserved for execution.” 
Here and there are interspersed a few letters from President 
Lincoln’s pen. That of October 13, 1862 (p. 125), seems to be 
typical; it is the honest, straightforward speech of man to man. 
Mutual confidence is the foundation of harmonious effort. 

The great war wrought a radical and substantial change in 
the Constitution. The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 
1798, though discarded from President Jackson’s political creed, 
had been reaffirmed in the Democratic platform of 1856. Would 
it have been preferable to “let the erring sisters depart in peace,” 
as somebody expressed it? Whatever the answer, the great 
and good man who led the republic in the time of its greatest 
danger did his duty as it was given to him to see it; he was 
faithful to his trust, “with malice toward none and charity 
for all.” Though we may regret that William H. Seward’s 
friendliness towards Catholics was not helpful to his candidacy 
in 1860, still we may rejoice that the successful nominee gave, 
during his administration, an example of forbearance, perse- 
verance and conscientious performance of duty. 





The Doctrine of Atonement, by F. Rivitre, D.D.; trans- 
lated by Cappapetta. St. Louis: B, Herder. 2 vols., $3.75. 

The Catholic explanation of Redemption by vicarious satis- 
faction has been attacked by Protestant historians as utterly 
devoid of traditional basis, or at least as a mere Pauline 
speculation. Dr. Riviére’s historical essay was a very timely 
refutation of such attacks, and its English edition cannot 
but be welcome. The author brings together and compares 
all the passages in Holy Writ and in the Fathers, bearing 
on the subject, examines critically their value and usually 
summarizes at the end the result of his investigations in a 
few lines. In the Introduction a general outline of the 
Catholic teaching on the Atonement is given, followed by 
a sketch of its explanation through vicarious satisfaction. 
In the first part: “ Atonement in Scripture,” the author re- 
views the usual texts from the Old Testament; but as the 
Jews never considered them as prophecies of redemption, 
he concludes that the doctrine of the Atonement is entirely 
Christian in its origin. The teaching of St. Paul is next 
examined and shown to contain all the elements of the 
present Catholic doctrine. Chapter VI sets forth the “ Gos- 
pel Data,” and proves that Christ foretold the atoning value 
of His voluntary death in Mark X 45, Matt. XX 28, and in 
the discourse at the Last Supper. These investigations into 
the Scripture data are perhaps the most interesting and 
instructive part of the work. The subject of the second 
part is “The Atonement among the Greek Fathers.” 
Though our redemption did not receive exhaustive treat- 
ment by the Greek Fathers, and though some of them in- 
clined to a mystical explanation by anakephalaiosis, never- 
theless all assent, and many even emphasize, the fact that 
Christ underwent death as an act of free self-oblation in our 
place. The Latin Fathers, from Tertullian to Gregory the 
Great, who are. considered in The Third Part, being less 
prone to speculation, embodied the Scriptural teaching in 








precise and sometimes really legal formulas, but they added 
nothing to the teachings of the Greeks. The Fathers then 
clearly stated the fact of our redemption through Christ's 
vicarious self-oblation and suggested the first theological ex- 
planations. It was the privilege of St. Anselm distinctly 
to formulate the theory of satisfaction, and of the school- 
men to develop it. This development and the attacks upon 
it by Abelard and others, are described in chapters 17 to 20. 
The fifth part is an historical essay on that peculiar opinion, 
held by some of the Fathers, that Christ paid by His death 
a ransom to the devil, tracing its origin, development and 
final discrediting. In a few concluding paragraphs the re- 
sult of the whole inquiry is summed up: if we reduce the 
doctrine of the Atonement to its essence, i. e. a certain real, 
objective and salutary efficaciousness of our Saviour’s death, 
then we must say, that it was taught from the very earliest 
times. The metaphysical explanation varied, and was fully 
developed by the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. 

The whole work is a very valuable contribution to English 
theological literature, and we cannot but wish that all 
the volumes of that valuable series, “ Etudes d'histoire des 
dogmes et d’ancienne littérature Ecclésiastique” will soon find 
translators as able as this first one. 

Ropert KEEL, s.J. 





Salviamo la Patria!. Studi Critici Sociali per il Rev. 
Pror. GEDEONE DE VINCENTIIS, Missionario negli Stati Uniti 
d’America. Roma: Typografia Pontificia nell’ Instituto Pio 
IX. 

When we reflect upon the armies of Italian emigrants that 
have flocked to our hospitable shores, we confess to a feeling 
of relief and comfort at the sight of those welcome words, 
“missionario negli Stati Uniti,” for they are a proof that 
though the expatriated Italians come as strangers to a 
strange land, their better opportunities for improving their 
temporal condition are not to entail a sacrifice of their 
spiritual interests. The able author’s latest work was oc- 
casioned by a volume from the pen of Prof. G. Ferreri, of the 
Royal Roman University, after his visit to the United 
States. So forcibly impressed was the distinguished Roman 
professor by his visit to a country full of healthy activity 
and youthful enthusiasm, that upon his return to the land 
of sunshine and sirocco he fell straightway into doleful 
speculations on the contrasts that had struck him, and then 
duly spread those speculations on the pages of a book. We 
gather from his pronouncements and from the keen-edged 
comments of his critic that neither was ever a subject of 
the now defunct kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Prof. Ferreri 
groans over the decay of university studies in Italy, bewails 
the degeneracy of the Italian youth, and waxes wrathfully 
eloquent over priestly obscurantism. But for these three 
evils, Italy could be another America! Where is Dr. Brown- 
Sequard’s discovery? Rev. Prof. de Vincentiis vaults fear- 
lessly into the arena of polemics and drives home blow after 
blow, each one accompanied by a quotation from Dante. 
The criticism contains several flattering references to our 
government and our good qualities which, we trust, may 
always be deserved. The learned writer’s position as chap- 
lain in an exclusive private school affords him the leisure 
for literary work of which we expect further choice fruits. 





The Lamp, as is to be expected, deals largely with Anglican 
matters and in a way that can hurt no Anglican, however sensi- 
tive. It draws a moral from the Layman’s Missionary movement, 
and also from the Thompson-Banister case in England, and de- 
scribes the first celebration of Christmas by the Graymoor Com- 
munity inside the Catholic Church. Various items taken from 
other magazines and reviews add to its interest. 
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The Catholic Who’s Who and Year 
Book 1910. Edited by Sir F. C. Burnanp. 
London: Burns & Oates. 

The usefulness of this yearly compila- 
tion is beyond question. But “in suc- 
cessful Annuals, as in successful men, 
the tendency in growing years is to 
become unwieldy in bulk.” Five hun- 
dred names have been added to the 
edition of 1909 without any appreciable 
increase in bulk or loss of attractiveness. 
This has been attained by completely 
Tesetting and rearranging the pages of 
the former issue and by the use of an 
increased number of abbreviations. In 
the American additions slight inaccur- 
cies are noticeable, quite unavoidable, 
perhaps in a work of this character. 
Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, men- 
tioned in the sketch of Justice Edward 
Douglass White, is not a Jesuit College, 
but in charge of Secular clergy. Mrs. 
James M. Tiernan is of Salisbury, North, 
not New, Carolina, and the Revolutionary 
General’s name was Artemas not Ar- 
temus Ward, the pen name of the noted 
American humorist, Charles’ Farrar 
Browne. We fear that a last year’s 
notice of “Who’s Who” in a former 
number of AMERICA is responsible for the 
error of putting Justice Joseph McKenna 
in the Cleveland Cabinet instead of 
McKinley's. Our own occasional errors 
teach us the need of forbearance in 
pointing out the mistakes of others. 





Round the World, Vol. VII, New 
York, Benziger Brothers, more than sus- 
tains the high standard of this most in- 
teresting and instructive series. Hunt- 
ing, climbing and canoeing; curious trees, 
furs and floating mines; German folk 
lore and lore of all kinds gleaned from 
the Arctic to the tropics in East and 
West, provide a most attractive and 
healthful menu for the reader. And for 
those who cannot or do not care to read, 
there are a hundred illustrations, among 
them a number of the most strixing 
pictures we have seen in any book of 
the season. The bird-taming pictures, 
snapped by the fowler with one hand 
while the bird was perched on the other 
or feeding from his mouth are mar- 
velous feats of photography. The pub- 
jishers deserve much credit for the en- 
terprise and workmanship displayed in 
this and the preceding volumes. 





International Incidents. By L. Oppren- 
HEIM, M.A.,LL.D., Whewell Professor 
of International Law in the University 
of Cambridge. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Here are a hundred cases to be solved 
according to the principles of interna- 
tional law. Classical cases such as the 
detention of Napoleon on St. Helena, 





Queen Christina while on French soil 
ordering an execution, and Captain 
Wilkes, of the San Jacinto, are combined 
with smuggling, violations of neutrality, 
riots and flags of truce. The varied as- 
sortment of incidents takes the student 
into the nooks and corners of what is 
called the comity of nations expressed 
in legal terminology. Professor Oppen- 
heim and the University of Cambridge 
are a sufficient proof of excellence in 
the work. 





The Marine World Chart of Nicholas 
Carnerius. A critical study with facsimile. 
By Epwarp L. STEVENSON. 

This work is of the greatest importance 
in clearing up the geographical uncertain- 
ties connected with early American his- 
tory. Father Fischer’s discovery ten 
years ago of Martin Weldermiitter’s charts 
marked a new departure in the knowledge 
of early geography, and called forth many 
valuable contributions. 

The maps of the two Reinels were the 
foundation of a history of early discovery 
in Brazil, a work showing careful re- 
search. The Portuguese historians of the 
sixteenth century gave Brazilian topics 
very imperfect treatment, owing to their 
scanty knowledge of places and their loca- 
tion. The “Marine World Chart” will 
dispel many of the doubts which have 
hitherto veiled that most interesting period, 
when adventurers, not only from Portugal 
but from many other European countries, 
flocked to Brazil. We trust that various 
accounts thus far unpublished may be 
brought out in conjunction with this chart, 
for they would furnish together a clear 
and correct history of early Portuguese 
discovery and colonization in South Amer- 
ica. 





Why Men Do Not Believe; or the 
Principal Causes of Infidelity. By N. J. 
Laroret. New York: Pustet & Co. 

The Causes and Cure of Unbelief. By 
CARDINAL Gripspons. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 

Some mischievous Puck must have 
woven his spells over the machinery that 
turned out the second of these two books. 
We have reproduced the inscripti on 
the cover. The fly-leaf contains a differ- 
ent announcement, ascribing the author- 
ship to N. J. Laforet, and adding, “ Re- 
vised, Enlarged and Edited by Cardinal 
Gibbons, with a chapter by Most Rev. 
P. J. Ryan, D.D., LL.D.” Of course the 
cover title is more prominent, and this 
fact makes its mistake all the more mis- 
chievous. We have received the assur- 
ance, however, from private sources, that 
this mistake is not that of the publishers. 
Messrs. Kenedy & Sons, one of the firms 
engaged to sell the book under the second 








t'tle, disown responsibility for the mis- 








leading title, and we have received -rom 
them the following copy of a letter from 
his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons:— 
January 26, 1910. 
P, J. Kenepy & Sons, 
5 Barclay St., New York C::y. 
Gentlemen :— . 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 
24th inst., and in reply beg to say that 
having received a copy of the book you 
refer to, and having noticed that the title 
on the cover gives me as the author of 
same, I immediately wrote to Father 
Downing, calling his attention to the 
fact, and requesting him to have it 
changed immediately. 

As it is evident, I am not the author of 
the work, and Father Downing was 
authorized to connect my name with 
the publication, as is stated on the inside 
title-page. 

The circular sent out by Father Down- 
ing is certainly misleading, and I will 
immediately call his attention to it. 

Sincerely, 
J. CarpInaL GIBBONS. 

P. S.—All further inquiries regarding this 
matter must be addressed to the Rev. 
D. J. Downing, C.M., St. Vincent’s Mis- 
sion House, Springfield, Mass. 





Katherine E. Conway’s “Story of a 
Beautiful Childhood,” Boston: The C, M. 
Clark Publishing Co., is pieced together 
for the most part from extracts com- 
piled out of a gifted boy’s youthful 
journals. When Master Joseph Astley 
Gallagher died at the age of fifteen 
there disappeared a very promising 
writer, and one who gave evidences of 
noble character and of a useful and bril- 
liant career. The critic might find fault 
with the publication of such a pathetic 
little history, as “too brutal an assault 
upon the feelings,” were it not that it 
contains the inspiriting lesson of the 
boy’s fine courage in the face of suffering 
and defeat. Father Finn must experience 
the chief consolation of a writer’s toil 
when he reads that this bright little 
patient found his stories of college life 
a source of interest and pleasure. 





By 
B. 


Trammelings and other Stories. 
GeorGIANA Pett Curtis. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1909. $1.50. 

This volume is a collection of stories 
which have appeared already in Catholic 
magazines. They are well told and, in 
general, the local color seems properly ap- 
plied. Nevertheless we do not think 
Hincmar of Rheims spoke modern 
French. The author may have such knowl- 
edge of his cathedral as to justify her in 
styling it “glorious,” though we suspect 
she had in mind the present thirteenth cen- 
tury church, “The curé saying vespers” 
and “the organ-loft with a mighty instru- 
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ment thundering during compline” sin, we 
think, in more ways than one. We think, 
too, that the publisher should have made it 
a point almost of honor to provide with 
accents the French phrases with which the 
book abounds, and the more so, when we 
consider its price. 





Terry’s “ Mexico” has met with such 
acceptance by the Mexican Government 
that copies are to be distributed in the 
various government departments, and 
also sent to all Mexican legations and 
consulates. President Diaz and S. Li- 
mantour, Minister of Finance, were es- 
pecially pleased with the book. 





A new collection of John Boyle 
O’Reilly’s poems is in course of prepara- 
tion by his daughter Miss Eliza Boyle 
O’Reilly. The interesting scrap of news 
is gleaned from the following letter of 
J. I. C. C. (Joseph I. C. Clarke), sent to 
the New York Times Saturday Review of 
Books, under date of January 26, 1910. 

“It has been a great pleasure to me to 
note the wide acceptance given to my 
suggestion three weeks back that a se- 
lect volume of the poems of John Boyle 
O’Reilly be put within reach of his ad- 
mirers. The suggestion of Mr. Barrett 
of Scranton that I would be the person 
to grapple with the task was gratifying, 
to be sure, but the later suggestion that 
one of O’Reilly’s daughters should take 
it up seems to me the very best for many 
reasons, the matter of copyright among 
others. Miss O'Reilly is herself the 
author of a book of delicate verse bear- 
ing the title “ My Candles,” published in 
1903, and is in every way competent to 
make the needed selection.” 





The Catholic Standard and Times of 
Philadelphia presents to its readers, with 
thanks for their support and interest in 
the past, the sixth issue of “ The Cath- 
elic Standard and Times Almanac,” as 
an everyday book of reference for 1910. 
It will prove a very useful hand book to 
the Catholic clergy and laity of the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia, and will be of 
service to many Catholics elsewhere, who 
will find therein fuller and even more ac- 
curate information than the General Di- 
rectory contains concerning the clergy, 
the parishes and the educational work 
ef that most prosperous Archdiocese. 





Reviews and Magazines 
La Civilta Cattolica begins the new year 
with a survey of Italy’s social condition, 
and an earnest appeal for united, vigor- 
ous, truly Catholic action. The picture 


set before the reader is gloomy enough. 
The ruin wrought by corrupt and cor- 
rupting journalism and by the ardent 





inculcation of every form of impiety will 
not be made good by mere politics or 
commerce or industry or art. The last- 
ing and common danger to Italy, and 
other countries as well, is the apostasy 
of the nations, whence follows as a 
consequence from the overthrow of con- 
science a lowering of the stanaard of 
public and private morals. And those in 
the seats of the mighty who have bronght 
about this moral debasement are not 
aroused from their false security and 
fatal repose to a realization of the futility 
of their half measure for the restoration 
of a social and economic equilibrium. 
Something similar to a renewal of the 
invasions of the barbarians is in process 
of formation against the social and polit- 
ical order as now established. The sky 
is already black with the clouds of the 
coming conflict. The measu e of the 
Church’s success will depend upon united 
Catholic action. The reason why this 
united action in Italy must be distinct- 
ively Catholic is that the country does 
not present outside the Catholic fold 
any considerable body of men professing 
even the general principles of morality 
as taught by Christ. The line is there 
sharply defined: “ Who is not with Me 
is against Me.”—The English Poor Law, 
with some of its monstrosit’es which 
make the lot of the English poor so hard, 
is handled in detail in the course of a 
lengthy review.—What Catholics have 
accomplished in Holland, where they 
now constitute about one-third of the 
population, shows what Catholic union 
can achieve even against the prevailing 
public sentiment. During the past sixty 
years ,they have risen from a humiliating 
position not worth noticing politically, 
to an importance which is second to none 
in public affairs. They have also shown 
prodigious generosity in contributing 
both means and missioners to the 
Church’s work. 





Pierre Castillon, in Etudes for Decem- 
ber 20, writes a scathing criticism of the 
French novelist, Marcel Prévost, whose lit- 
erary work has brought him fame and 
wealth and a seat in the French Academy. 
His style is clear, precise, easy, but color- 
less, lacking the personal note and spon- 
taneity. His characters are devoid of 
power and originality. He has but one 
type, the man or woman in the grip of 
guilty passion; one end in view, to picture 
certain phases of crime which no amount 
of delicate, pathological analysis can ren- 
der acceptable to the _ self-respecting 
reader. In his language and phraseology 
he shows a certain reserve; in theme and 
scenes and events little or none. The 
most famous of his books deals with 
crimes which should be probed only be- 
hind closed doors in the police courts. 








Yet Mr. Prévost poses as a moralist. 
Brought up a Catholic, he is still haunted 
by the ghosts of old ideals and old beliefs. 
So in his most characteristic novels, the 
psychological evolution of sentiment and 
emotion is intimately connected with con- 
siderations of the moral order. He is a 
pessimist. Of society, of marriage, of 
man, of woman especially he has but a poor 
idea. Mentally, morally, according to him, 
woman is on an inferior plane. Many of his 
heroines are openly vicious; the few who 
are virtuous are stupid. This strange 
teacher makes capital of the phenomenon 
of remorse. Many of his characters come 
from Catholic schools and surroundings 
and seem to have some spark of the Faith 
left. Their remorse is worked up just for 
so much theatrical effect and no more. 

Digging deeper into his subject, the 
writer of this fine sketch asks the ques- 
tion: “Can Art claim to be perfectly au- 
tonomous?” “Art for Art’s sake; Art 
has. nothing to do with morality; it is in- 
different to it, because of an other order.” 
There is a sophistry here. The solution of 
the problem does not depend upon an ab- 
stract consideration of the relations be- 
tween the good and the beautiful. Abstract 
theorizing set aside, all must admit that 
to entice to good or evil is to do either 
good or evil, hence to come into contact 
with morality. Say if you like that a 
scene, a description, a book is an indiffer- 
ent act, still they are influences for good or 
evil. How many lives are righted or 
ruined by a single book! In his novels 
Mr. Prévost treacherously plays the mor- 
alist, but he seems to be too much in sym- 
pathy with the very crimes and vices which 
he condemns. Joun C. REVILLE, s.J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Grundriss Der Biologie oder der Lehre von den 
Lebenserscheinungen und ihren Ursachen. Von 
Hermann Muckermann, S.J. Erster Teil: All- 
— Biologie. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 

The Supreme Problem. An Examination of His- 
torical Christianity. By J. Godfrey Raupert. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Peter Paul & Son. 


A__Brother’s Sacrifice. By Aloysius J. Eifel. 
Techny, Illinois: Society of the Divine Word. 
Net 50 cents, 


The Escapades of Condy Corrigan. An Amusing 
Series of Irish Fireside Stories. By Cahir 

Techny, Ill.: Society of the Divine 

Net 50 cents. 

Atoned. By Rev. L. A. Reudter. 
Society of the Divine Word. 

Charlotte Grace O’Brien. Selections from Her 
Writings and Correspondence with a Memoir. 
By Stephen Gwynn. Dublin, Ireland: Maunsel 
& Co. Net 3s. 6d. 


Healy. 
Word. 
Techny, IIL: 
Net 50 cents. 


True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. By the 
Blessed Louis-Marie Grignon = Montfort. 
Preface by Cardinal Vaughan. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

Geschichte der Jesuiten in Portugal. Unter der 
Staatsverwaltun des Marquis von Pombal. 


Aus Handschri ten herausgegeben von Christo- 
pher Gottlieb von Murr. Neue Verbesserte Aus- 
gabe von J. B. Hafkemeyer, S.J. Porto Alegre, 
Brazil: Typographia do Centro. 

La Pratique des Exercises de Saint Ignace, dans 
l’ancienne Mission du Madure. Par le P. Léon 
Besse, S.J. Paris: P. Lethielleux, Editeur, 10, 
rue Cassette. 

[rish Catholic Directory. 
Co. Net 2s. 6d. 

Roma, and Other Poems. By Charles Francis 
Donnelly. New York: James T. White & Co. 


Dublin: James Duffy & 
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IN MISSION FIELDS 


T. W. Marshall’s “ Christian Missions ” 
was a wonderful book when it appeared 
in 1862, for it contained an array of facts 
and figures such as had never b fore 
been brought together on evangelizing 
the heathen. His delightful personality 
so pervaded the volume that to read a 
page of it was like enjoying a chat with 
the clever author. The book 's still full 
of charm and sparkle, but it is so hope- 
lessly, irretrievably, behind the times and 
out of date that we must regretfully stow 
it away among the antiques. 

What is the mission world like to- 
day? If we are limited to the English 
tongue, we shall find only a vague, in- 
complete, unsatisfactory answer to the 
question, for the missioner and his labors 
receive little attention from our writers. 
And yet some are prone to marvel over 
the plentiful lack of zeal for foreign mis- 
sions, so conspicuous in this country. 

A part, at least, of the field, and a high- 
ly important part it is, has been carefully 
gone over in “ The Catholic Church in 
China from 1860 to 1907,” by the Rev. 
Bertram Wolferstan, S.J. (St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder. Price $3.00 net.) If we 
miss Marshall’s pleasantries and telling 
thrusts, we meet his scrupulous care in 
quoting authorities for every point ad- 
vanced. Taken at its best, the Chinese 
Empire must be put down as a barren 
field, fertile only in hardships; but the 
present day difficulties have not extin- 
guished the mission spirit any more than 
they frightened away the heroes of the 
seventeenth century. 

If there be any good in militant con- 
troversy, the chapters in Part First on 
married missioners and the Bible in the 
vernacular furnish us with enough non- 
Catholic testimony for a whole park of 
artillery. ° 

Part Second has to do with Ch'na and 
the Christian nations. Education, com- 
merce and social intercourse as studied 
and judged from the Chinese standpoint 
afford abundant if not always gratifying 
information. 

Our eyes instinctively turn to Part 
Third, where our missions are described 
with considerable detail with the lights 
and shadows, the hopes and dis .pp>int- 
ments, that attend the missioner. Statis- 
tics make dry reading as a rule, but 
when they give the returns in conver- 
sions and baptisms for the labors and 
privations of apostolic men, they have 
an interest for any Catholic. These are 
given in an appendix. 

A mission map of the Celestial Empire 
is not the least valuable feature. It 
shows us nine missions in charg of the 
Franciscans, as many directed by the 





Priests of the Foreign Missions of Paris, 
and seven controlled by the Lazarists, 
while the Augustinians, Dominicans, 
Jesuits and other institutes bring the 
whole number up to forty-one centres of 
Catholic missionary effort. A very com- 
plete bibliography and an alphabetical in- 
dex are a fitting close to a work of more 
than passing interest. 


LIBRARY NEWS AND NOTES 


An exhibit of rare musical books and 
manuscripts recently opened in the 
Museum of the Newberry Libr ry, Chi- 
cago, illustrates how prominent a part 
has been taken by the Catholic Church 
and by Catholics in the development of 
music. The most conspicuous objects in 
the exhibit are a number of massive Span- 
ish manuscript antiphonaries, hymnals, 
and other service-books, mostly dating 
from the seventeenth century. These 
books, which were recently acqu'red by 
the Newberry Library from a dealer in 
Gibraltar, belonged to old monasteries in 
Spain, and several include the office of St. 
Francis, whose vignette is shown in some 
of the miniatures that adorn the carefully 
written pages. A thirteenth-centu1y man- 
uscript, on exhibition at the Newberry 
Library, shows the peculiar characters 
or neumes in which the chant was writ- 
ten. Then a red line was drawn to rep- 
resent F and dots were made above and 
below it. The next step was to draw a 
saffron line to represent C, and finally a 
staff of four or five lines was utilized to 
show the musical intervals. These stages 
can be followed in the interesting manu- 
scripts on exhibition. 

Aside from the liturgy the share of 
Catholics in the development of music 
is shown by a number of works upon 
musical theory. One is a history of 
music, written by Martini, a Franciscan 
friar (1706-1784), who dedicated it to 
Maria Barbara, Queen of Spain; another 
is a similar work by Gerbert, prince ab- 
bot of the Benedictine abbey of St. 
Blaise (1720-1793). The portrait of Pale- 
strina, father of church music, as he has 
been called, looks calmly out upon us 
from the frontispiece of a memoir of 
him by Baini. Near at hand is a small 
ancient tome, bound in vellum wrinkled 
yellow with age, being a work on musical 
theory written by Aiguino Bresciano, a 
Franciscan friar. 

Next to it is the thick folio of Father 
Kircher, the learned Jesuit (1602-1680), 
opened at a drawing intended to illus- 
trate the angles at which sound is re- 
flected from the walls of a room. Under 
sacred song we have two volumes of 
compositions by Francesco Soto, a 
friend of St. Philip Neri. Andrea di 
Modena, a Recollect friar, has written 





an extremely rare work on harmony, 
which is here shown. The mo..k and the 
friar even though the chanting of the 
Office consumed several hours of their 
day, have found time to write and il- 
luminate exquisite manuscripts and have 
enriched musical science with works of 
enduring value. Sir George Grove, in 
his “ Dictionary of Music,” says of Abbot 
Gerbert that his “Sacred Song and 
Music” has since its publication “ formed 
the foundation of all musical scholar- 
ship.” 

An interesting piece is Peri’s “ Eu- 
ridice,” the first (extant) opera i be 
publicly performed. This opera was com- 
posed for the nuptials of Henry IV of 
Navarre and Maria de’Medici. It was 
represented at Florence in 1600, the date 
of the volume before us. The libretto - 
was written by Rinuccini, a Florentine 
poet of the day. 

A curious manuscript, written in musi- 
cal characters of unfamiliar shape, is 
a book of compositions for the lute, com- 
posed, written and illuminated by Cap- 
irola, a Brescian gentleman of the six- 
teenth century. The illuminations are 
pastoral scenes in color, r-presenting 
divers animals, satyrs, shepherds and 
shepherdesses. M. Land, a Dutch expert 
on such matters, has written a d?ecrip- 
tion of this volume in which he tells us 
that it was the custom of the time for 
gentlemen of musical talent to compose 
such books for dedication to their lady 
friends, who held the best kind of a copy- 
right upon the performance of these 
pieces by possessing the only copy of the 
music. 

The musical library of the late Theo- 
dore Thomas has been presented to the 
Newberry Library by Mrs. Thomas; and 
the scores, some of them embodying 
the results of years of study, and marked 
by Mr. Thomas for performance by the 
orchestra, have been carefully bound by 
the library, just as they were left by the 
distinguished conductor. 

A number of these scores are on ex- 
hibition and attract the attention of the 
professional musician. Other items of 
interest in the exhibit are: a copy of the 
first American musical magazine, issued 
by Andrew Law in 1792; a quaint treatise 
on curing the bite of the tarantula by 
means of music; a service book for ves- 
pers in the Russian Church; and several 
works showing musical compositions by 
American Indians. 

The occasion of this exhibition was the 
recent convention of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association during the last 
week in December. Among the papers 
read were “Some General Observations 
About the Management for Church 
Music,” by Waldo S. Pratt; “ Plain 
Song,” by Canon C. W. Douglas; “A 
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Plea for Distinctive Church Music,” by 
Walter H. Hall. The capella choir of 
Northwestern University had a concert 
in which compositions by medieval and 
early composers were sung. Dean Lut- 
kin, the director of this choir, although a 
Methodist, is very catholic in his appre- 
ciation of good music. W. S. M. 


EDUCATION 


The position of the Catholic Church re- 
garding the higher education of women 
needs no explanation and no defence. What 
clearer evidence is desired of her purpose 
to foster every effort made to open to 
women the fullest opportunity of intel- 
lectual development than the Church’s en- 
couragement of the female teaching orders 
in the admirable institutions they control 
and direct? True, the Church never loses 
sight of the essential element in education. 
It will have naught to do with a training 
which forgets that the development of the 
religious nature in the creature is an all- 
important aim of the educator. And when 
the Church recognizes that the tendency of 
the teachings imparted in this or that 
school or academy or college is destructive 
of Christian principles and moral righteous- 
ness, it must condemn those teachings, and 
it must refuse to permit its children to put 
themselves into the dangers which contact 
with the life of such institutions supposes. 
Ore is not surprised, therefore, that the 
Church looks with more than disfavor at 
the courses of instruction which obtain in 
the advanced schools for women especially 
advertised in America to-day. “The 
friends of higher education for women,” 
says an editorial note introducing an article 
in the current Cosmopolitan, “ believe that 
their crusade means a new civilization, and, 
indeed a new Christianity. Whatever the 
point of view of the reader, it will be ad- 
mitted by all that herewith is presented a 
startling account of teaching, which, reach- 
ing the coming generation through the mind 
of educated American womanhood, means 
the overthrow of both sacred and secular 
tradition, and the reconstruction of so- 
ciety.” Fortunately the establishments in 
which sacred tradition is to be overthrown 
in order that a new Christianity may pre- 
vail are not the only schools of advanced 
training open to Catholic women. Trinity, 
Holy Cross and St. Elizabeth’s in the East, 
and in the West, Mt. St. Joseph, Dubuque, 
St. Mary’s of the Woods, and Notre Dame, 
Indiana, are well-known institutions which 
offer to women excellent facilities for such 
training. It is to be hoped that with the 
evidence of the dangerous tendencies of 
non-Catholic schools of like grade clear 
before them, Catholic parents will be slow 
to neglect their own institutions while en- 
trusting their daughters to the vicious influ- 





ence of the so-caled new Christianity, it 
were better, perhaps, to say, of the new 
paganism that is boldly flaunted before us. 





Commenting in this column last week on 
the report of the Educational section of the 
London, England, County Council, refer- 
ence was made to paternalistic features of 
school administration new to us in Amer- 
ica. The novelty will cease soon if certain 
ideas of School Superintendent Maxwell 
of New York City be adopted. In Mr. 
Maxwell’s annual report, presented some 
days ago to the Board of Education, it was 
recommended that arrangements be made 
to supply simple, wholesome food at cost 
price to children in all public schools; that 
nurses be employed in connection with all 
classes for defective children; that open- 
air class rooms for anemic children and 
those suffering from nervous disorders be 
established; that summer evening schools be 
formed to teach English and civics to im- 
migrants; that a department of hygiene, 
consisting of physicians and nurses, be 
clothed with the power not only to dis- 
cover physical defects, but, when neces- 
sary, to compel parents by legal process 
to supply appropriate remedial treatment, 
and that special classes be organized for 
children suffering from serious defects of 
speech, such as stuttering. 





The Mungret Alumni Association held 
its annual reunion at the Grunwald Hotel, 
New Orleans, January 27. The members 
are the graduates of Mungret College, 
Limerick, Ireland, who are now residing 
in the United States. Mungret College was 
founded in 1882 by Rev. William Ronan, 
S.J., his main purpose being to educate stu- 
dents for foreign missions. Mungret also 
received lay students, and both had the 
honor of winning more successes in the 
Royal Irish University than any other col- 
lege except the Catholic University of 
Dublin. Of its first graduates in 1886 
seven came to America to enter the priest- 
hood, and on each year following it has 
sent out from six to ten students to mis- 
sions in every quarter of the globe. Be- 
longing to different religious orders, but 
chiefly to the secular priesthood, they are 
now laboring in Australia, China, India, 
Japan, the Philippines, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Great Britain, South America and in every 
section of the United States. The Alumni 
who met in New Orleans were chiefly 
from the Southern States, where the Asso- 
ciation was established at Spring Hill Col- 
lege, Ala. in 1907, on the initiative of Rev. 
J. Coyle, D.D., of Birmingham, Ala., and 
Rev. P. Turner, of Pensacola, Fla., who 
were elected president and secretary re- 
spectively. Rev. J. W. Nicholson, D.D., of 
Houston, Texas, is the new president, Dr. 
Turner, of Pensacola, secretary-treasurer, 





and Rev. P. Cronin, S.J., of New Orleans, 
historian, The Alumni present in New 
Orleans subscribed several hundred dol- 
lars to erect a suitable memorial to the late 
Father Ronan, the founder of Mungret, 
and also to enlarge the Study Hall and Li- 
brary of the apostolic students. Dr. Tur- 
ner invites communications from every 
Mungret man in America. 





New York’s chapter of the Alumni As- 
sociation of Georgetown University had 
the most numerously attended banquet it 
has yet held, at the Manhattan Hotel, on 
January 25. The President of the Uni- 
versity, Rev. Joseph Himmel, S.J., in his 
remarks stated that the continuation of 
football at the University depended on the 
proposed reform of the rules. If it was to 
remain as a mere commercial sport with all 
its present brutality the faculty would have 
no more of it; but if it became again a 
gentleman’s game, then Georgetown would 
have a team with old-time strength and 
enthusiasm. Mr. John G. Agar spoke in 
behalf of the proposed memorial to Arch- 
bishop Carroll, and William M. Byrne ad- 
vocated the alliance of the alumni of all the 
Jesuit colleges of the country so that the 
members could take the place of leadership 
their training fitted them to have in the 
social and economic reforms called for by 
the evils of the day. Dr. Thomas S. 
O’Brien, president of the Alumni of St. 
Francis Xavier’s College, seconded the lat- 
ter proposition and promised hearty co- 
operation from the organization he repre- 
sented. 





The following public lectures in the 
winter course of the Catholic University 
will be delivered in McMahon Hall, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 10: “The Rise 
of the Temperance Movement,” Hon. 
William H. DeLacy, LL.D.; Feb. 17, 
“What ‘Temperance Means for the 
Child,” Hon. William H. DeLacy, LL.D.; 
Feb. 24, “Life and Works of Dante,” 
Right Rev. Monsignor Thomas J. Shahan, 
D.D.; March 3, “ Dante as a Philosopher,” 
Rev. William Turner, D.D.; March 10, 
“ The Celtic Sources of the Divina Com- 
media,” Joseph Dunn, Ph. D. 


———____ 


The New York Branch of the Alumni 
Association of Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter, Mass., held its fifth annual reunion in 
New York on January 26. The Very Rev. 
Joseph F. Hanselman, S.J., former Presi- 
dent of the College, was the guest of honor. 
The local association has now one hundred 
members, all of whom received their de- 
gree in course at Holy Cross. Mr. Thomas 
B. Lawler is the president of the New York 
Alumni. 
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SCIENCE 


Three expeditions are preparing for 
the South Pole. Captain Bartlett, who 
commanded the Roosevelt under Peary, 
will lead the American; Captain Scott, 
the English; and Dr. Charcot, the French. 
This rivalry increases greatly popular in- 
terest in the matter. The British Gov- 
ernment is contributing $100,000 to the 
expenses of the English expedition. 





Dr. Bidlinger, of the Imperial Observ- 
atory of Wilhelmshaven, has devised a 
duplex compass for airships, as, owing 
to the excessive motion, the single needle 
has proved insufficient to direct a true 
course. The new device indicates truly 
and independently of any motion of its 
carriage the horizontal intensity of the 
earth’s magnetism at any point. 





Count Zeppelin is under contract with 
the German Airship Company for oper- 
ating air lines between Hamburg, Leip- 
zig, Munich, Mannheim, Stuttgart and 
Cologne, to deliver by next April a mon- 
strous lighter-than-air machine to be 
known as the Zeppelin IV. The frame 
work will be constructed of the new 
lighter-than-aluminum metal, electron, 
and will have a capacity of 20,000 cubic 
meters of gas. Like the other Zeppelin 
ships it will be propelled by two motors. 
Accommodations will be provided for 40 
passengers. 





The Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, announces that its “respiration 
calorimeter” has been fully perfected, 
and that experiments will soon be made 
to determine fully the relative amounts 
of nutrition in different food stuffs. The 
experimentation will be conducted by 
Dr. A. G. True, assisted by Dr. Lane- 
worthy, nutrition expert of the Depart- 
ment. 


Dr. Joseph E. Pogue, in charge of the 
division of mineralogy in the United 
States National Museum, describes a re- 
markable specimen of pyrite, commonly 
known as fool's gold, found in the Snet- 
tisham district near Juneau, Alaska. The 
pyrite has its usual form, i. e., cubical, but 
what is very striking is that there are in 
it more than 130 well-defined cubical cry- 
stals of gold. These are imbedded in the 
pyrite crystals, are from one-third to 
one-half their size, and have an inde- 
pendent crystallization. 





Official figures from France show that 
the sterilizing of water by ozone from 
electric apparatus, which is clamed to 


be the only sure method, costs no more 
than two-tenths of a centime for three 
cubic feet. This new method of render- 
ing water free from harmful bacteria has 
been adopted at the Paris reservoir. 





Meats are now being cured by elec- 
tricity in far less time than was required 
by the older methods. The meat is 
placed in large wooden vats and the 
pickle poured upon it. An alternating 
current of 35 amperes at a pressure of 
35 volts is passed through the liquid. 
The alternations prevent electro-chemical 
decomposition, and the effect of the cur- 
rent seems to be to force the brine 
through the meats and so to hasten the 
curing. The method is said to be eco- 
nomical. 





A second gramme of radium has just 
been isolated at Joachimstahl, Bohemia, 
and the Austrian state bureau announces 
it for sale. The present value of radium 
is $2,375,000 an ounce; the value of a 
gramme, therefore, is $84,821. 

As yet no pure radium has been ex- 
ported by the Austrian monopoly, as 
no sure means of packing it has yet 
been devised. Scientists are now work- 
ing on a method of checking the dan- 
gerous emanations. 





The Radium Institute of America, re- 
cently begun in New York, announces 
the free treatment of deserving poor as 
one of its features. A clinic connected 
with one of the principal hospitals in 
every large state will eventually be es- 
tablished. The expense, owing to the 
cost of radium, will be enormous. This 
several wealthy men have undertaken to 
defray. 





Professor H. Wehner advances a new 
theory. He maintains that areas of seis- 
mic and volcanic activity move slowly 
to the west. Assuming within the earth’s 
crust, and disengaged from it by a layer 
of molten mass, a solid nucleus rotating 
about the same axis as the shell but with 
a less velocity, he calculates that it thus 
makes one revolution to the west in 953 
years. The revolving nucleus, he fur- 
ther assumes, is studded with projections, 
which pressing upon weaker portions of 
the crust cause a fracture in the crust 
and volcanic eruptions. 





The efforts Thomas A. Edison has long 
been making, to perfect for the propul- 
sion of railway cars a storage battery 
lighter than that heretofore in use, have 
been crowned with success. The entire 
practicability of the invention is attested 





by the foremost electrical engineers. 





Joseph Brucker, the daring German 
aeronaut, fixes the date of his start from 
Teneriffe for a flight to the Unite States 
for May 15th, 1910. The balloon is now 
under construction at Hamburg. It will 
carry 5000 cubic feet of gas and be pro- 
pelled by two 50 H. P. motors. Its car- 
rying capacity will will be about 1000 
pounds. 


ECONOMICS. 


More than half the imports under the 
new tariff come in free of duty. The aver- 
age of free goods for four fall months, 
September to December, 1909, the new 
tariff having gone into effect during Au- 
gust, was 52.48 per cent. of the total value 
imported. The value of such goods for 
the whole year 1909 was within a small 
fraction of 700 million dollars. In 1821 
only 3.96 per cent. of the imports were free. 
With 1833 came a change in the tariff, and 
the proportion rose to 24.21 per cent., and 
the year following it was 45.67 per cent. 
After tariff revision in 1844 it dropped to 
17.31 per cent., and reached 8.93 per cent. 
in 1851. From this it gradually rose to 
about 20 per cent during the war, but from 
1867 to 1872 it hardly averaged 5 per cent. 
In 1873 the free list was enlarged and the 
proportion was about 30 per cent. to 1889. 
In 1890 sugar was made free, and in 1892 
55.79 per cent. of imports were free. The 
proportion fell in 1899 to 43.72 per cent. 
and remained at about that figure up to the 
new tariff. It must be remarked that the 
figures for the years preceding the new 
tariff represent only imports for consump- 
tion; the percentage for the four months 
following it represent general imports. 





The trade of the United States with its 
Over-sea possessions amounted to 172 
million dollars during the year just ended. 
Moreover, Alaska sent us 18 million dollars 


in gold, The trade with Porto Rico was 
5214 millions; with Hawaii, 61 millions; 


with the Philippines, 27 millions; and with 
Alaska, 31 millions. The trade was di- 
vided in each case almost evenly between 
imports and exports. 





The highest dam in the world is the 
Shoshone dam in Wyoming. If it were 
also the longest Wyoming would be quite 
satisfied. Unfortunately it is only 80 feet 
wide at the base and 200 feet long on the 
top. But then it is 108 feet thick at the 
base and 328.4 feet high. Its base-length 
is about equal to the frontage of the 
Tribune Building, and if this were put be- 
side it, the vane would be only 13.6 feet 
above its parapet. It will make a reservoir 
of more than ten square miles in area. from 
which 130,000 acres of land will be irri- 
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SOCIOLOGY 


To appreciate what has been done in 
safeguarding the purity of food, one has 
but to consider what people used to eat 
unsuspectingly a little more than fifty 
years ago. An article in the Quarterly 
Review for March, 1855 gives us the 
result of some investigations. Diseased 
meat came regularly to the London mar- 
ket. Three insurance offices used to in- 
sure graziers against loss from disease. 
When the loss was paid the animals be- 
came the property of the companies. 
These slaughtered them in their own es- 
tablishments and sent the carcasses to 
their own salesmen, who sold them to 
sausage makers and piemen. Tea and 
coffee were not only adulterated, but even 
manufactured. In manipulating the for- 
mer sand, tea dust, used tea leaves, tur- 
meric French chalk, leaves of the sloe, 
the hawthorn and the bay, copperas, 
black lead and Prussian blue were used. 
For the latter tradesmen employed chic- 
ory, mangold wurtzel, carrots, pars ips, 
wheat, beans, acorns, lupins, dog biscuit, 
burnt sugar, red earth, herse chestnuts, 
and horses’ and bullocks’ livers baked 
dry and ground to powder. Green pickles 
and preserves nearly always contained 
acetate or some other salt of copper; 
while children’s candies were colored 
with chrome yellow, vermilion, Bruns- 
wick green and Prussian blue. All these 
are poisons, their chemical names being 
chromate of lead, sulphide of mercury, 
oxychloride of copper and ferro-cyanide 
of iron. We can easily conceive the fate 
of any tradesman who would dare to 
expose such wares to-day. 





It is announced in the Survey that the 
West Side Neighborhood House, on West 
Fiftieth Street, buit some ten years ago by 
Tohn D. Rockefeller for settlement work, 
has been closed, on account of difficulty 
in obtaining suitable workers and a board 
of managers willing to be responsible for 
the carrying on of the establishment. 





In the opening address at the National 
Conference on Uniform Legislation Presi- 
dent Taft dwelt on the need of action by 
the state legislatures to counteract the 
pressure now put on Congress and the 
United States Courts to make what be- 
longs to the individual states matter of 
Federal legislation and action. The Con- 


ference of State Governors, meeting at the 
same time, took the same line of argument, 
Senator Root proposed an annual national 
conference of state representatives author- 
ized to enter into agreements subject to 
the approval of Congress, to be afterwards 
tatified by the State legislatures. 








ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


With a public meeting in Carnegie Hall, 
on the evening of February 2, at which sev- 
eral distinguished laymen spoke, and a 
movement to build a new community house 
was auspiciously begun, the celebration of 
the golden jubilee of the Paulist Congre- 
gation was concluded. The various reli- 
gious ceremonials during the previous week 
were carried out with imposing detail. On 
Tuesday the solemn Mass was celebrated 
by Archbishop Farley in presence of His 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. The Car- 
dinal made a brief but happy and sympa- 
thetic address, and the sermon, which re- 
viewed the life of Father Hecker and the 
founding of the community, was delivered 
by the Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. On 
Wednesday His Excellency the Apostolic 
Delegate, Archbishop Falconio, presided at 
the services. Each evening during the cele- 
bration there was solemn Vespers, at which 
the ‘preachers were Bishop Hickey of 
Rochester, Rev. Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P., 
Right Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. Mooney, V.G., 
Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., and Rev. 
E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P. Under the auspices 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the poor 
of the parish were given a feast during the 
week in commemoration of the jubilee. 





Last week Mgr. Bruchési, Archbishop of 
Montreal, received a cablegram from Lord 
Strathcona, offering the use of his resi- 
dence in Dorchester Street West, during 
the Eucharistic Congress to be held in 
Montreal next September. His Grace 
may use the house for himself or for his 
guests. The residence contains many rare 
art treasures and is sumptuously furnished. 
The Duke and Duchess of York were the 
guests of Lord Strathcona there during 
their visit to Montreal. All the recent 
Governors-General of Canada have also 
stayed there as guests. Mgr. Bruchési is 
just now visiting several Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United States to interest 
them in the coming Eucharistic Congress 
and to lecture on this subject. He will go 
as far as Baltimore, where he will confer 
with Cardinal Gibbons. 





At the Good Shepherd Convent, Boston, 
Mass., there was a three-days’ celebration, 
January 24-26, in honor of Blessed John 
Eudes, founder of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd. Each day of the Triduum had 
its solemn high Mass and an appropriate 
sermon. The celebrants were the Rev. 
Thomas I. Gasson, S.J., President of Bos- 
ton College, the Rev. James Hayes, C.SS.R.., 
Rector of the Mission Church, and the 
Right Rev. Mgr. George J. Patterson, V.G. 
The sermons were preached by the Right 
Rev, Mgr. Denis O’Callaghan, D.D., of 
South Boston, the Rev. Peter J. Corr, 











C.SS.R., and the Rev. Francis L. Kensel, 
C.SS.R. 





Bishop Valdespina of Sonora, on Janu- 
ary 22, dedicated, in the village of Pitahaya, 
near Guaymas, Mexico, a church for the 
use of the Yaqui Indians. Governor Torres, 
a number of army officers and all the 
Yaqui chiefs were present. When peace 
was made by the Mexican Government 
with the Yaquis a year ago, one of the stip- 
ulations was that a church should be pro- 
vided for the exclusive use of the Indians. 
The dedication took place on the first an- 
niversary of the signing of this treaty. 





The Director of the Retreats for Lay- 
men, Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J., announces the 
following schedule for 1910: Retreats at 
Keyser Island, South Norwalk, Conn., be- 
gin on these Fridays: February 11, March 
11, March 18, April 8, April 15, April 22, 
April 29, May 6, May 13, May 20, May 27, 
June 3, June 10. From the middle of June 
to the middle of September retreats will be 
given, beginning on Friday each week, at 
Fordham University. For further infor- 
mation address Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J., at 
801 West 181st Street, New York City. 





Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S.S.. President of 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, contra- 
dicts the report that the present site of that 
institution is to be sold and a new location 
secured. 





On Sunday evening, February 20, the 
Catholic Oratorio Society will render An- 
tonin Dvorak’s “ Saint Ludmila” at Car- 
negie Hall. 





Archbishop Messmer is seriously ill at 
the Franciscan Hospital, Milwaukee. 

Bishop Maes of Covington, Kentucky, 
celebrated the silver jubilee of his episco- 
pacy on January 25, when he received 
many congratulations and gifts from his 
friends. 





Very Rev. Eugene H. Porcile of the 
Fathers of Mercy has resigned, owing to 
ill health, his office of Superior-General 
of that congregation, to which he was 
elected last June, and will return to Brook- 
lyn, 

Archbishop Bourne of Westminster an- 
nounces that the first of the proposed 
annual Catholic Congresses in England 
will be held this year in Yorkshire. 





The will of Miss Mary L. McLaughlin, 
of Hagerstown, Md., was admitted to pro- 
bate on January 25. By its provisions 
$10,000 is left to Catholic institutions, in- 
cluding $2,000 for the erection of an altar 
in St. Mary’s Church, Hagerstown. 
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A scholarship in Boston College, valued 
at $1,500, has been founded by the people 
of St. Leo’s parish, Dorchester, in honor of 
their former pastor, Rev. Francis J. Butler. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


“Twelfth Night,” New Theatre—Had 
the histrionic interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s “Twelfth Night” at the New 
Theatre equalled its scenic setting the per- 
formance would have been ideal. Its 
staging was as near perfect as imagination 
could desire and its pictorial effectiveness 
beyond cavil. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed upon the management for an 
achievement in this regard which has rarely 
been epualled on the modern stage. The 
result would also make it worth the while 
even aS a mere artistic event in the theat- 
rical world. It was not simply lavish and 
liberal, but becoming, i. e., in perfect keep- 
ing with the spirit and text of one of 
Shakespeare’s most picturesque and deli- 
cate romantic dramas. To say that the 
New Theatre Company did not achieve 
the same point of excellence in its inter- 
pretation of “ Twelfth Night” need not be 
regarded as adverse criticism. It would be 
asking more than present conditions justly 
warrant of a new organization which is 
only beginning its journey on a long and 
difficult road towards a standard now lost 
to the theatre since the ephemeral suc- 
cesses of the star system lured managers 
into the easiest way of filling their coffers 
and of beguiling the public by the sop of 
sensationalism. In the New Theatre’s in- 
terpretation of “Twelfth Night” we ac- 
tually witness a promise which has long 
been absent from the stage, viz: the 
presentation of a Shakesperean play where 
a fair level of excellence is attained and 
sustained. The entire cast is good, with 
no inferiorities, and in the major parts 
interpretations which, if they do not excel, 
are above the ordinary. Matheson Lang 
as Orsino delivered his lines with intelli- 
gence, and though not quite as intense as 
a hapless and yearning lover should be, 
gave a dignified and sympathetic delinea- 
tion. Miss Russell was not, however, as 
happy in the réle of Viola. She missed its 
tender dignity and pathetic sweetness, and 
indulged at times in a flippancy which was 
radically out of place. Viola, upon whose 
damask cheek concealment feeds like a 
worm in the bud and who pines in thought, 
in no instance capers like a jaunty boy. 
Perhaps the best interpretation in a Shake- 
sperean spirit was Ferdinand Gottschalk’s 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. In reading and 
action there was neither exaggeration— 
too often a temptation in such a part—nor 
the restraint which seemed to mar the 
characterization of Sir Toby Belch by 
Louis Calvert and Malvolio by Oswald 





Yorke. Mr. Calvert’s Sir Toby lacked the 
spontaneity and the upbubbling animal spir- 
its of this other Falstaff, and Mr. Yorke’s 
Malvolio fell between the two stools of 
fearing to over or underdo his part. The 
exaggerated egotism of Malvolio, which 
has its pathetic side, shrank into the merely 
comic and in consequence entirely lost the 
Sympathy due to it. Notwithstanding 
these shortcomings, Sir Toby and Malvo- 
lio fared well in their respective delinea- 
tions, as indeed did all the other charac- 
ters in the cast. The performance on the 
whole was highly creditable, deserving 
both public applause and appreciation. 





“The Arcadians,” Liberty Theatre—At 
last we have a musical comedy in New 
York worthy of the name. It recalls the 
days of the musical operettas of Gilbert 
and Sullivan in so much as it is free from 
the horse-play, vulgar jokes, syncopated 
jingles and immodest costumes of the 
senseless and distasteful productions that 
the public have supported for the past fif- 
teen years. The plot is simple, clear and 
intelligent; the jokes clean and humorous; 
the dancing graceful and modest; the sing- 
ing above the average, while the music 
leaves little to be desired in this type of 
comic opera. 


——. 


“The Inferior Sex,” Daly’s Theatre. — 
A shallow comedy, obviously designed for 
Miss Maxine Elliot. While not original 
in its idea it is clever enough to be spas- 
modically amusing. It is the old story of 
the reformation and conquest of a woman- 
hater rehearsed amidst surroundings of an 
ancient design with the usual denouement. 
Miss Elliot lends charm and grace to a 
piece void of human characteristics. 





“A Lucky Star,” Hudson Theatre—A 
stereotyped piece which displays Mr. Col- 
lier’s monotonous ability as a comedian. 
The plot is porous and aged in the realms 
of theatricalism, but affords abundant 
opportunity for outworn jokes and situa- 
tions lacking ingenuity or originality. A 
young man finds that he has rented a motor 
boat belonging to two fair ladies, who have 
just inherited it from their uncle, to take 
a trip up the dykes of Holland. They 
then propose to accompany him on the 
journey, and when he finds that he cannot 
obtain his aunt as a chaperon he adver- 
tises in the papers, the result of which is 
the appearance of a young lady who takes 
the position and in the end marries the 
hero. The outcome is palpable from the 
start, and while Mr. Collier’s comic power 
is well set off, the play is hardly more 
than an elaboration of a vaudeville sketch 
of the better type. 

Cuartes McDouca tt. 





OBITUARY 


The Rev. William G. R. Mullan, S.J., 
died in Baltimore, on January 25. Three 
days more and he would have completed 
his fiftieth year, as he was born January 28, 
1860. His early training was at the Im- 
maculate Conception School and at Loyola 
College, Baltimore. The promise of a 
bright and useful career which he gave as 
a youth was fulfilled during the thirty- 
three ‘years of his life as a member of the 
Society of Jesus. Entering the novitiate at 
Frederick, Md., on February 8, 1877, he 
began his studies there, and from 1880 te 
1883 made his course of philosophy at 
Woodstock. For several years he held the 
profesor’s chair at Fordham and George- 
town, and he returned to Woodstock for 
his course of theology in 1888. Shortly 
after his ordination he was appointed vice- 
president and prefect of studies at Ford- 
ham. On the completion of his third 
year of probation at Frederick in 1895, he 
again became prefect at Fordham College, 
where he remained for two years. A year 
as professor of rhetoric at Holy Cross 
College followed, after which he was pro- 
moted to the presidency of Boston College 
in 1898. In 1903 he took charge of the 
studies in Georgetown University, and for 
the third time he returned to Fordham, 
first as professor of philosophy and then as 
vice-president and director of studies. It 
was from this office Father Mullan was 
called to Baltimore and made Rector of 
Loyola College. After a few months the 
symptoms of the malady to which he 
finally succumbed became manifest. He 
spent the last two years in St. Agnes’ 
Hospital, Baltimore. Father Mullan pos- 
sessed a rare combination of good sense, 
ripe scholarship and gentleness of disposi- 
tion. His brother. the Rev, Elder Mullan, 
now in Rome, is Secretary for the English 
Assistancy of the Society of Jesus. 





The Rev. Michael Klinsing, C.P., died at 
the Mercy Hospital, Chicago, on January 
24, after a week’s illness. He was born 
November 21, 1856, in Germany, and came 
to America at an early age. In 1873 he 
entered the novitiate of the Passionists in 
Pittsburg and was ordained seven years 
later. In addition to his missionary labors, 
Father Michael ministered for many years 
in Pittsburg; more recently and at the 
time of his death he was pastor of the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Chicago, and second consultor of the Pro- 
vincial of the Passionist Congregation in 
the United States. 





Rev. Mother Bruno (Sophia Weber), 
Provincial of the Southern Province of 
the Sisters of St. Francis, died in Phila- 
delphia, her native city, on January 17. 
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She became a religious thirty-seven years 
ago and labored at various houses of her 
community in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
She was chosen Provincia! six years ago. 





Rev. J. W. Hoey, pastor of Baltic, Conn., 
died on January 25, of pneumonia. He 
‘was born in Wilsonville, Conn., March 18, 
1867, and after graduating at Holy Cross 
College, made his theological studies with 
the Sulpicians in Montreal, and in Balti- 
more, where he was ordained on December 
22, 1894. He had been pastor at Baltic 
since November 11, 1901, and was specially 
noted for his zeal in the cause of Catholic 
education. 





Rev. Henry Stuckenborg, one of Cincin- 
nati’s pioneer priests, died on January 24, 
of pneumonia. He was born in Oldenburg, 
Germany, in 1835, and came to this country 
when a young man. For more than thirty 
years he was pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Cincinnati. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


To the Publisher of McClure’s Magazine, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


In the January number of your magazine 
for the current year, on page 327, appears 
an article entitled “ The Ferrer Trial—An 
Account of the Court Martial and Execu- 
tion of Ferrer, the Spanish Radical—By 
Perceval Gibbon.” This article is so false 
in both what it states and what it conceals, 
and is so permeated with a spirit of hos- 
tility to the Catholic Church, that we feel 
called upon to protest on behalf of the 
American Federation of Catholic Societies 
against your action in publishing it. 

Your magazine has a wide circulation, 
both among Catholics and non-Catholics, 
and the public has a right to assume that 
articles treating of such events as the 
Ferrer trial will at least aim at fairness. 
We are at a loss to understand how your 


editor could have permitted Mr. Gibbon’s | 
| but to do so we must assume that you have 


article to appear. The impression conveyed 
by it is that Ferrer was a harmless enthu- 
siast, actuated in the main by a _noble- 
hearted purpose to reform intolerable 
abuses of Church and State in Spain. His 
private immoralities are glossed over; the 
circumstances of his trial are stated with 
such an artful suppression of some facts 
and such an insistance upon some others 
as to convey a false impression, which the 
author must have known to be false if he 
was at all familiar with what he was 
writing about. 

If you will take pains to examine the 
record of the trial, you will find that it 
was held openly before a Court Martial 
convened under lawful military authority, 








in a district.of Spain lately the scene of 
outrage, arson and the worst forms of 
mob violence, for the trial of participants 
and ring-leaders of the movement; and in a 
court room containing one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty spectators, several of 
them newspaper men, as the photographs 
show, after an examination of fifteen wit- 
nesses, three of whom swore that they 
saw Ferrer taking part in the riots, the 
others all agreeing that he incited his fol- 
lowers to anarchy and bloodshed. The 
documents found in his quarters leave no 
room for doubt about this. 

Wo sooner was he executed than, by a 
concerted movement, influences hostile to 
the Catholic Church throughout the world 
sought, by misrepresentation, to convey the 
impression that the Church's influence had 
caused the Spanish authorities to commit a 
judicial murder. So far were they suc- 
cessful that in Rome, Paris, London, and 
even in our own country, indignation meet- 
ings were held and strenuous resolutions 
were adopted denouncing this supposed in- 
iquity. So successful was this nefarious 


| plot that even such an organization as the 


American Federation of Labor, a large 
proportion of whose members are Cath- 
olics, permitted itself to adopt resolutions 
denouncing the action of the Spanish gov- 
ernment. 

While these events are greatly to be de- 
plored and should teach a lesson to the 
public to withhold its judgment until the 
cooler, calmer second thought, based upon 
an actual knowledge of all the facts, can 
regulate and subdue passion and prejudice, 
we think it much more to be deplored that, 
when all of the facts are known, or can 
easily be ascertained, a popular magazine 
like yours should lend its columns to such 
a treacherous, false, deceiving article as 
that which Mr. Gibbon has contributed and 
you have disseminated. 

We should be glad to acquit you of con- 
scious blame for the wrong you have done 
to the greatest conservative influence now 
existing in the world, to which we owe 
allegiance as the center of truth and the 
supernatural expositor of justice and right, 


been guilty of a carelessness difficult to 
understand, When the article came to 
your editor he could readily have ascer- 
tained that the Church had nothing what- 
soever to do with the trial and execution 
of Ferrer; that, on the contrary, the sym- 
pathies of the Pope were extended even 
to this wretched enemy, and following the 
example of his Divine Master, he would, if 
possible, have obtained mercy for him. 
The editor could easily have ascertained 
the circumstances that made the declara- 
tion of martial law in Barcelona absolutely 
necessary for the Spanish government. 
He could easily have ascertained that, in- 
stead of being a hurried and unfair trial, 





conducted in secrecy, it was open, fair and 
deliberate. But he did none of these things, 
or if he did, the measure of your culpa- 
bility is even greater than we think it to 
be. 

We are the representatives of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of American Catholics, 
a large proportion of whom either adver- 
tise in or read your magazine. We do not 
wish to appeal to the lower motive of self- 
interest in demanding of you a correction 
or an apology for Mr. Gibbon’s article; 
we prefer to appeal to your sense of self- 
respect in requiring a categorical correction 
of this article and an expression of regret 
that it has been published, 


Yours respectfully, 


Epwarp Feeney, Nat. Pres., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

ANTHONY Matre, Nat. Sec., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tuos. H. Cannon, Chairman of Executive 
Board, Chicago, III. 

Watrter Georce Smiru, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cuartes J. DENECHAUD, New Orleans, La. 

NicHoLtas GoNnNER, Dubuque, Iowa. 

F. W. Immekus, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Dantet Durry, Pottsville, Pa. 

MATTHEW CUMMINGS, Boston, Mass. 

Joun WHALEN, New York, N. Y. 


AvotpH B. Suess, East St. Louis, II. 


PERSONAL 


At Woonsocket, R. I., recently, Mr. and 
Mrs. Antonio Girard celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. At the Mass 
in St. Louis’ Church the music was ren- 
dered by an orchestra made up of nine 
grandchildren led by a tenth, and forty- 
five more composed the choir that sang. 
The venerable couple, who are seventy-five 
and sixty-seven years old respectively were 
maried in Nashua, N. H., fifty years ago, 
and twelve of their thirteen children are 
living. 


Mr. and Mrs. John G. Goedken, pioneer 
residents of Petersburg, Iowa, have six 
daughters among the Sisters of St. Francis 
of Dubuque. 


In recognition of his long and successful 
work as a priest and defender of the Faith, 
the Pope has elevated the Rev. Dr. Henry 
A. Brann, rector of St. Agnes’ Church, 
this city, to the dignity of a domestic 
prelate. 





Papal Briefs have been received confer- 
ring the dignity of domestic prelate on the 
Rev. George Bornemann, of St. Paul’s 
Church, Reading, Penn., and the Rev. Luke 
V. McCabe, D.D., LL.D., of St. Charles’ 
Seminary, Philadelphia. 








